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SCIENCE AND VALUES 


EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


{The following paper by Professor Edward L. Thorndike, originally delivered in St. Louis, De- 
cember 30, 1935, on the occasion of his retirement from the presidency of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science is perhaps the best that could have been selected as an 
introduction to ETC. Professor Thorndike is an outstanding scholar with wide experience, an 
author of many works of importance, and an authority on his subject. This presidential address 
is perhaps the most striking compact summary of his long constructive scientific career. From 
the point of view of general semantics there is very little, if anything, I can add or reformulate, 
besides endorsing practically sentence after sentence as they stand. Here we find outlined, in fact, 
the very problems we have been dealing with in practice through the formulation and application 
of a non-aristotelian system for many years. 

Professor Thorndike rightly asks that scientific methods should be applied to human evalua- 
tions. But once this scientific methodology is formulated it turns out io be an extensional non- 
aristotelian system based on asymmetrical relations involving ‘more’, ‘less’, etc. In an aristotelian 
system, in which both the similarities and differences of predicates give us merely symmetrical 
relations, we can not have a workable theory of evaluation. We have a structural parallel in sci- 
ence; for just as modern mathematics and physics could not have happened within the limitations 
of the euclidean and newtonian systems, so within the limitations of the aristotelian system a 
theory of values, and therefore a theory of sanity in the modern world, could also not have 
happened. The understanding that something desirable should happen is not enough; we have 
to have workable methods and techniques to bring about the desired results. 

Professor Thorndike’s paper is reprinted, with his kind permission and that of the editors, 
from Science, January 3, 1936. ALFRED KoRzyBsKI.} 


WISE custom recommends that this to improve the judgments of value and 
address be upon some topic in which esteem which rule men. On the other 
substantial recent advances have been hand, certain alert students of govern- 
made and about which your retiring pres- ment, law and morals are suggesting that 
ident is especially competent to speak. I what is needed in the treatment of ques- 








have, nevertheless, chosen a topic about 
which very little has been learned in the 
past decade and in which I am not expert. 
The reason is that the topic is important 
for workers in all sciences, and is espe- 
cially important now. You will all agree 
that wisdom in the wants and valuations 
which are the prime movers in human 
affairs has not kept up with knowledge 
of the brute facts of human nature, much 
less with knowledge of the lower animals, 
plants and inanimate nature. Foes of sci- 
ence are asserting, and some of its friends 
are admitting, that science is incompetent 


tions about good and bad, right and 
wrong, useful and harmful, is the matter- 
of-fact curiosity of science. So I invite 
your attention to some facts of the psy- 
chology of values, as I see them. 

The facts about valuation have been 
much discussed under the title of 
‘Ethics’ and ‘Esthetics’ by thinkers of 
philosophic temper. In spite of the great 
acuity and scope of their intellects, their 
efforts to devise general theories of the 
good or of the beautiful or of what men 
ought, and what they ought not, to enjoy 
have been unsatisfactory to philosophers 
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as a whole, and rather mystifying or 
empty to men of science. Nor do they 
seem to profit by the general advance- 
ment of knowledge. Aristotie’s solutions 
seem as good as Hegel's. Being ex- 
tremely able men, they often propose 
ideas of great interest and influence, as 
do great poets and great theologians. But 
in cases where these ideas concern matters 
of observable fact, the observations and 
experiments of working scientists have 
often disproved their brilliant conjec- 
tures. To become a disciple of any of 
them in other matters is then risky. Their 
royal roads to knowing what is the right 
thing for each creature to do in each set 
of circumstances by learning what “The 
Good’ is do not fulfil expectations. 

Among the doctrines upon which they 
do show a high percentage of agreement 
is one which, though obviously true when 
taken advisedly, is likely to be a barrier to 
useful thought about valuation. That is 
the ‘doctrine that the science (or super- 
science or meta-science) of ethics can be 
sharply distinguished from such natural 
sciences as biology, anthropology and 
psychology, since it is a normative sci- 
ence, telling what should be or must be, 
instead of describing what is and predict- 
ing what will be. 

This doctrine is useful as a reminder 
that judgments, that health, honesty and 
herrings are valuable differ from judg- 
ments that the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus 
causes diphtheria, that cheating in school 
children is negatively correlated with in- 
telligence or that herring eggs will be- 
come herrings only under certain condi- 
tions. But it may do harm by encourag- 
ing us to argue and worry unprofitably 
about whether law, government and edu- 
cation can be sciences and what sort of 
sciences we should try to make them be. 
It may also frighten workers in the sci- 
ences of man away from observations of 
and experiments with values, and restrict 


them to studying only those parts of a 
man which he uses as materials and tools 
to satisfy his wants, neglecting the wants 
themselves. 


Values vs. Mere Existence 


Just what is the real and operative dis- 
tinction between judgments of value or 
worth and judgments of fact or exist- 
ence? Do the former concern categorical 
imperatives which are not amenable to 
the observations and experiments and 
predictions and verifications of the nat- 
ural sciences? Must they be revealed by 
religion or deduced from some theory of 
a moral universe above or outside of the 
world of natural events? 

My answer is that, on the contrary, 
judgments of value are simply one sort 
of judgments of fact, distinguished from 
the rest by two characteristics: They con- 
cern consequences. These are conse- 
quences to the wants of sentient beings. 
Values, positive and negative, reside in 
the satisfaction or annoyance felt by ani- 
mals, persons or deities. If the occur- 
rence of X can have no influence on the 
satisfaction or discomfort of anyone pres- 
ent or future, X has no value, is neither 
good nor bad, desirable nor undesirable. 
Values are functions of preferences. 
Judgments about values—statements that 
A is good, B is bad, C is right, D is use- 
ful—refer ultimately to satisfactions or 
annoyances in sentient creatures and de- 
pend upon their preferences. Competent 
students judge the existence of things by 
observations of them; they judge the 
values of things by observations of their 
consequences, 

Values appear in the world when cer- 
tain forms of preference appear, when 
certain animals like or dislike, enjoy or 
suffer, are contented or unhappy or feel 
pleasures or pains. They apparently pre- 
cede learning and knowledge, which 
work chiefly in their service. Chicks or 
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rats are indeed in a sense more confirmed 
moralists than civilized men. They pur- 
sue what is good, fit and proper to their 
minds with a wholehearted devotion. 
Their duty is often their pleasure also. 

In civilized man the variety of the 
valued and disvalued increases greatly. 
There are many scales of merit, many 
points of view from which and in respect 
to which persons, acts, things, events, 
can be regarded as desirable or the re- 
verse. One thing may have a score of 
different positive values and a dozen 
negative ones. The inborn values of 
sweet tastes, unimpeded movements, rest 
after exercise, exercise after rest, court- 
ship and love, etc., are worked over into 
an enormous structure by the family, 
school, neighborhood, church, books, 
laws, and other man-made forces. Man 
acquires multifarious customs and tradi- 
tions about values. Thus certain acts are 
good or right because they satisfy the 
tribal gods; others are so because they 
minister to the happiness of ancestors 
long since dead; others are right, one 
knows not why. Opinions about values 
become diverse and conflicting. 

In assigning values on the basis of con- 
sequences, we may and do attach various 
weights to the consequences for our- 
selves, our friends, white men, black 
men and yellow men, sane, insane and 
idiotic men, dogs, horses, tigers and 
snakes, living men, the spirits of dead 
men and men yet to be, the God of our 
fathers and other gods, in case we recog- 
nize such at all. We also attach weight 
to remote and indirect consequences, for 
example, by way of the example set to 
others. There is also a large margin of 
guesswork, especially about what the con- 
sequences will be for the satisfaction of 
men of the distant future and men unlike 
ourselves. Opinions about consequences 
are also largely second-hand and conven- 
tional. The ratings by consequences are, 


however, always justified in the end by 
satisfactions or annoyances for some sen- 
tient being, if they are justified at all. 


Alleged Absolute of 


Transcendental Values 


We can choose whose satisfactions we 
shall give weight to and what sort of per- 
sons we shall esteem; the two amount te 
essentially the same. But if sane and in- 
telligent, we rarely attach value to some- 
thing which makes no differences, directly 
or indirectly, to the satisfactions and an- 
noyances of any sentient beings. 

When certain moralists and theorists 
who are sane and highly intelligent give 
us the notion that they assert that certain 
qualities and acts can have an absolute 
intrinsic value, regardless of any satisfac- 
tion or annoyance to any sentient being, 
they or we (or both) are probably con- 
fused by analogies or verbal subtleties. 
It is to be observed that the qualities and 
acts alleged to be thus justified by their 
mere nature are easily justifiable as min- 
istrants to real desires and aversions. 

The commonest cases of alleged abso- 
lute values, irrespective of any satisfac- 
tion or annoyance to any sentient being, 
are truth, beauty and the development of 
perfection of human powers. 

The truth, in the sense of those ideas 
about reality which correspond to it, en- 
able us to predict it and lead us to adapt 
ourselves to it and to wants which are 
satisfiable by it, is a pure good. Anyone 
can possess it at no cost to anyone else 
and often to their enrichment; an in- 
crease in the amount of it available for 
men or in the amount of it possessed by 
an individual is, in and of itself, an aid 
in the satisfaction of other wants, and 
interferes with none of them. Whatever 
is an essential conflict with it is bad. 
Whether it has any more absolute war- 
rant for commanding our regard we need 
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not inquire, since even by the most em- 
pirical and utilitarian, or by the most 
metaphysical and supernaturalistic, theo- 
ries it is valued as among the highest 
things a man may seek. 

Beauty in the sense of that which 
causes unselfish, impersonal and noble 
enjoyment, free from exaltation of one 
at the expense of another's degradation, 
from use by one at the expense of an- 
other's deprivation, from taints of bestial- 
ity, meanness, stupidity, and the like, also 
ranks very high in any reasonable scheme 
of values. To make or to enjoy a poem 
that is fine satisfies good or at least inno- 
cent wants in the poet and his readers, 
without, in and of itself, reducing the 
satisfaction of any one else. 

Creating and enjoying truth and 
beauty are samples of the class of satis- 
fiers which involve positive satisfactions 
for some without subtraction from, and 
often with addition to, those of others. 
Enjoyment of the happiness of others is 
a third member of this class, and good 
health is a fourth. Other things being 
equal, such are obviously on the average 
better than what may be called the pos- 
sessive or exclusive satisfiers, such as eat- 
ing, ownership, supremacy or victory, 
where the satisfaction of one involves the 
deprivation of others. They are also sam- 
ples of the dignified, as opposed to the 
trivial or mean satisfiers, such as chew- 
ing gum, scratching one’s head or watch- 
ing a dogfight. They have fine conse- 
quences and fine affiliations; and these 
are enough to guarantee them without as- 
suming any absolute or transcendent qual- 
ity in them. 

The doctrine that the perfection of 
human powers furnishes a general cri- 
terion and rule for valuation was prob- 
ably invented and maintained because of 
the belief that there must be some one 
adequate universal criterion, and the fact 
that to be perfect, to be the best of a cer- 
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tain sort or series is very often good. 
Since some powers, such as to deceive, de- 
fraud, terrify and torment, are obviously 
better restrained than developed, the lim- 
itation, harmonious, is often inserted. 
Powers whose perfecting is undesirable 
can then be excluded as being out of har- 
mony with those which the theorist thinks 
are better. 

There need be no one universal cri- 
terion, and the idea of perfecting is of 
little real value save as a suggestion that 
the good life of any creature depends 
upon what kind of creature he is. The 
addition of ‘harmonious’ brings the prac- 
tical applications of the doctrine back 
to a calculus of actual wants and satisfac- 
tions of sentient beings and their inter- 
relations. 

Values then reside in satisfactions and 
annoyances of sentient beings. In so far 
as these lie within the natural world of 
men and animals, they are amenable to 
scientific study. In so far as we think rea- 
sonably, not by prejudice, wishful delu- 
sion or chance, we judge the values of 
things, events and relations by their con- 
sequences. We also sometimes judge them 
indirectly by their affiliations. The theory 
and technique of estimating the value of 
a thing by its affiliations—by what it goes 
with—is important, but I lack time to 
explain, illustrate and justify it, and to 
show its proper uses, dangers and limita- 
tions. The value of any given fact to any 
given group is, in so far forth, a natural 
fact like the smell or taste of any given 
chemical to any given animal. Values are 
not banished entirely from the realm of 
science into some exalted sphere. Facts, 
principles and laws about values differ 
from facts, principles and laws about 
time, distance, area, volume, mass, tem- 
perature, chemical constitution, memory, 
dreams, knowledge, prices, diminishing 
returns, laws, customs, myths, taboos, 
family organization, etc., not fundamen- 
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tally and utterly, but in the very impor- 
tant features which I have described. 

They are amenable to the methods of 
science. But they are often much harder 
to determine, since they depend upon 
knowledge about sentient beings, present 
and future, their wants, the right weights 
to attach to each of these, and the con- 
sequences of the act or fact in question 
to each of them. As a result, there is 
a very wide variation in the common- 
sense knowledge which science starts 
with and seeks to improve. The variation 
in the weights given, often unconsciously, 
is especially influential. In the actual 
genesis of moral judgments one of you 
may, and probably does, weight the satis- 
faction of himself and a dozen of his 
family and friends above those of all the 
worms in the world; but some St. Fran- 
cis or Brahmin may not. The saint may 
weight the satisfactions of any other 
Christian as equal to his own, but the av- 
erage sensual man does not. The abstract 
thinker may give substantial weight to 
the satisfactions of the human species in 
3000 A.D., but these vanish in the valu- 
ations of most men. Such habits and atti- 
tudes acquired and used in ordinary life 
are hard to exclude when one tries to 
judge impartially as if he were a trustee 
for the welfare of the world or a purely 
scientific solver of the world’s prob- 
lems. 


The Assignment of W eights 


Assuming that all human beings, pres- 
ent and future, are to be considered, how 
should an impartial student, a trustee for 
the welfare of all, assign weights? His 
criterion will be, as always, the conse- 
quences. 

If the satisfaction of a certain want 
(say for food, or for power, or for ap- 
proval) in A bids fair to cause great 
benefit to all men, whereas the satisfac- 
tion of the same want in B bids fair to 


cause little, he will weight A’s want much 
more heavily than B's 

When it is not feasible to learn what 
the consequences of weighting one per- 
son’s satisfactions more than another's 
will be, our trustee for humanity will do 
well to weight the wants of good men 
more than the same wants of bad men, 
since there is a probability that the grati- 
fication of wants will cause both to main- 
tain or increase their customary activities. 

Goodness and intelligence are posi- 
tively correlated: so he will for the same 
reason do well to weight the wants of in- 
telligent men more than the same wants 
of dull men. 

He will do well to weight the wants 
of the men of 1950 above the same wants 
in the men of 2050, unless he has reason 
to suppose that the latter will be better 
men than the former, for there may be 
no men in 2050, and if they are, they 
may, some or all, lack the want in ques- 
tion. He will, however, give far more 
weight to the men of 2050 and 2150 than 
statesmen do or than most philanthropists 
have ever done. 

Ethics, politics and philanthropy have 
been guilty of neglecting individual dif- 
ferences, partly because doing so simpli- 
fies all problems, and partly because of 
the retention of theological and sentimen- 
tal prejudices in favor of the similarity 
and equality of man. 

No egalitarian system of weights can 
be just or wise. More weight should be 
given to the wants of superior men than 
to the wants of inferior men. What able 
and good men want is much more likely 
to be better for their community or nation 
or race or the world as a whole than what 
stupid and bad men want. Providing for 
their wants will presumably enable them 
to do more of what they want to do; 
and this will improve the world and its 
customs for future residents. Other 
things being equal, it should lead them to 
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have more offspring, and this will im- 
prove the world by increasing its per- 
centage of good men. 

It is of special importance to attach 
great weight to the wants of those indi- 
viduals who have eminent abilities in the 
impersonal activities of art, science and 
the management of men. What such per- 
sons want will be largely time and free- 
dom to do their work in, tools to do it 
with and conditions enabling them to do 
their best. They will doubtless sometimes 
want what is not good for their work for 
the world; but their judgment will on the 
whole be a good guide when knowledge 
of consequences is lacking. 

It seems probable that the harmful 
vagaries of men of genius in the fine arts 
would have been much reduced if their 
cravings for untrammeled expression in 
art itself and for approval of their real 
merits had been more fully satisfied. It 
also seems at least possible that the ruth- 
lessness and selfishness of some men of 
genius in business and government would 
have been reduced if they had been given 
power more and been less required to ex- 
tort it by force. Even if these creators 
continue tc seek occasionally eccentric, 
ignoble or ruthless satisfactions, it will 
still be an excellent bargain for the world 
to attach great weight to their wants as 
a whole. The world’s greatest folly has 
been its treatment of those who are most 
superior to it in intellect, originality, sen- 
sitiveness and humaneness. Its most pru- 
dent investment is to find them out early, 
and give them whatever they need to do 
their perfect work. One good clue to 
what they need is what they themselves 
desire. 


Human W ants 


The work of a science of values, a real- 
istic ethics, is to learn what men do want 
and how to improve their wants, and to 
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trace the consequences of acts, events, 
ideas, attitudes, etc. 

What are the fundamental and depend- 
able satisfactions of life for man? A 
leading psychiatrist answers, ‘Love and 
security.” But a student of boy's gangs 
may think that ‘Conflict and adventure’ 
is as good an answer. The philanthropists 
of the early and mid nineteenth century 
thought that men would be satisfied if 
they and their children were without hun- 
ger and pain, able to read, with regular 
work ten hours a day and freedom to 
think and vote as they liked. Cynics of 
the twentieth century doubt whether peo- 
ple in general really want liberty and cul- 
ture as much as beer and excitement. 

I have no satisfactory answer, and no 
time to state the provisional answer which 
anthropology, psychology, sociology and 
the other sciences of man suggest. I shall 
instead report one small bit of evidence 
concerning what the inhabitants of this 
country want. 

We do know fairly well how the popu- 
lation of this country spent their incomes 
in 1929. Using the figures given by 
Lynd and supplemented by Dr. Ella 
Woodyard, we have 17 billions for food, 
8 billions for clothing, 61, billions for 
automobiles, and so on through thirty 
items like a billion and a half for laundry, 
cleaning and dyeing, over a billion and a 
half for tobacco, to three quarters of a 
billion for death and burial. 

The payment for food satisfies chiefly 
hunger, appetite aid the want for sweet 
and savory tastes, but also in part the crav- 
ing for social enjoyments, for the approval 
and esteem of others, for protection 
against disease. Payment for physicians 
is chiefly protection against disease and 
pain, but it also helps to satisfy the more 
general cravings for security, comfort, 
self-respect and the approval of others. 
Laundry bills represent the satisfactions 
of self-respect and social approval, pro- 
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tection against disease, pleasures of sight 
and smell, and others also. 

By the aid of a consensus of psycholo- 
gists, I have divided each item of our 
people’s expenses among the wants to 
which it probably ministers, and then 
combined the results into a list of wants 
and the amounts paid for the satisfaction 
thereof. The outcome will suffer from 
whatever constant errors afflict psycholo: 
gists to-day, but this inventory of wants 
satisfied from income is at least a step in 
the right direction. I shall not present it 
in detail, but only by samples. Accord- 
ing to it: 

Our bill for food is spent as follows: 
56 per cent. to satisfy hunger; 15 per 
cent. to gratify the pleasures of taste and 
smell; 10 per cent. for the pleasures of 
companionship and social intercourse, in- 
cluding courtship; 31, per cent. for the 
approval of others, and smaller percent- 
ages for protection against disease, pro- 
tection against cold, enjoyment of the 
comfort of others and the pleasures of 
vision. 

Our bill for clothes is spent (according 
to the psychologist’s distribution) : 41 per 
cent. for protection against cold, heat 
and wet; 634 per cent. for protection 
against animals and disease; 1214 per 
cent. for the approval of others; 7 per 
cent. for self-approval; 10 per cent. to 
gain pleasure in courtship and sex activi- 
ties; 8 per cent. for other social inter- 
course; 6 per cent. for pleasures of 
vision; 31/, per cent. to win mastery or 
domination over others, and 2 per cent. 
to win their affection. 

The 700 million dollars for cosmetics 
and beauty parlors is spent about one sev- 
enth for the pleasures of sight and smell, 
one fourth for the pleasures of sex and 
courtship, one third to gain general ap- 
proval from others, one eighth to have 
inner-self-approval, and about one tenth 
to secure mastery or domination. 


When the entire annual budget is thus 
transformed item by item into a budget 
for the satisfaction of human wants, pay- 
ments for sensory pleasures, security, ap- 
proval of others and the pleasures of 
companionship and sociability (including 
romance and courtship) are in each case 
close in magnitude to the amount paid 
for freedom from hunger. In fact, we 
pay more to maintain self-respect and the 
good opinion of others and avoid scorn, 
derision and shame than to keep our 
bodies fed and free from the distress of 
hunger. 

We pay more for entertainment (in- 
cluding the intellectual pleasures and the 
sensory pleasures of sight, sound, taste 
and smell) than for protection against 
cold, heat, wet, animals, disease, crimi- 
nals and other bad people, and pain. 

Less than one third of what we spent 
went for wants which must be satisfied 
to keep the human species alive and self- 
perpetuating. The rest went chiefly to 
keep us amused and comfortable physi- 
cally, intellectually, morally and espec- 
ially socially. 

Relatively little is paid for the satis- 
factions of the intellectual life. The psy- 
chologists consider that the payments for 
private schools, books and magazines are 
often for prestige, power and other prac- 
tical satisfactions, and do not credit the 
theaters and movies of 1929 with much 
intellectual appeal. 

The psychologists do, however, pay us 
the compliment of crediting us with 
spending twice as much from good will 
to man as from fear of criminals and 
other bad men, and of spending at least 
as much to win the affection of our fellow 
men as to have the pleasure of bossing 
them. 

In tracing the consequences of ideas, 
acts, Il, ws, customs, inventions, etc., both 
the biological and the social sciences 
have somewhat neglected the inner or 
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mental wants of men. Nourishing food, 
hygenic housing, medical care, relief from 
bodily pain and fatigue have, quite nat- 
urally, been emphasized. But inner 
peace, contentment, a sense of personal 
worth, surety of friendship and affection, 
the absence of fear, the presence of a 
good conscience and other states of mind 
are also real and important. 

Many features in religion, caste systems 
and other folkways which seem undesir- 
able to us did have the merit of satisfying 
some of these deep inner needs. If we 
abandon such folkways on the ground 
that they are deceptive and unjust, we 
should replace them by something true 
and just which gives equal comfort, dig- 
nity and flavor to the inner lives of men. 
Doubtless it is better to be a dissatisfied 
Socrates than a satisfied pig; but also it is 
worse to be a dissatisfied coolie than a 
satisfied coolie. Most discontent is not 
divine. Not once in ten thousand times 
will becoming dissatisfied cause a coolie 
to become a Socrates. Some inner con- 
flicts, miseries and rebellions are good, if 
not for the man’s soul, .at least for his 
work for the world. But many are not 
good for anything. 

Theoretically, men should face the 
facts of the world, including all their 
own weaknesses and follies, make a rea- 
sonable adjustment and then live serene 
in the faith that they are doing their best 
and that all the good in all the world 
should and will support them so far as it 
can. But how can they be taught to do 
this? 


The Improvement of Wants 


The desires and aversions of men can 
be changed as truly as their ideas and 
habits, though not as much or as easily. 
The same forces of repetition and reward 
that strengthen tendencies to think and 
act operate upon tendencies to like and 
dislike. If a certain attitude can be made 


to occur in a person in connection with 
a certain situation, and if he is led to 
regard it as fit and proper in that con- 
nection, he will ‘learn’ to take that atti- 
tude to that situation just as he learns to 
think ‘ten’ in response to ‘seven plus 
three.’ In strengthening good wants and 
in attaching desire to good objects, there 
are, however, difficulties and limitations 
which are absent in the more neutral 
unprejudiced sphere of ideas and skills. 
Experiments in changing wants, interests 
and attitudes do not justify the fond 
hopes of certain doctrinaires in sociology 
and education, but they do guarantee that, 
if sound methods are used, men can be 
taught to find satisfaction in useful work, 
healthful and noble recreation and the 
welfare of others, to a degree that the 
world has never seen. 

What is known concerning the inheri- 
tance of moral traits in man and the 
lower animals encourages us to hope that 
the inborn cravings of men may be im- 
proved at no cost to other goods. 


Tracing C. onsequences 


The consequences of events, especially 
of the ideas and acts of men, to the satis- 
factions of mankind, need study by all 
the the sciences of man and nature. 

Non-scientific estimates are sadly un- 
trustworthy. The national prohibition of 
the sale of alcoholic liquors did not have 
the consequences which millions of peo- 
ple expected who worked to attain it. 
Who knows what its consequences would 
have been if the work that attained it had 
been quadrupled to secure its enforce- 
ment? Among all the consequences, 


beneficial and ruinous, blessed and dire, 
which were expected from the granting 
of votes to women, which were real? 
People accept guesses and follow the un- 
conscious logic of hope and fear in esti- 
mating consequences, perhaps because 
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they feel that good intentions are the im- 
portant requirements. ; 

People also naively expect that every- 
thing will stay the same except: what is 
changed by direct action upon it. Nine 
persons out of ten, and possibly ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, assume that the 
general features of civilization which are 
stable in their experience will remain so. 
Roads, schools, policemen, houses, beds, 
payment for work, a chance to buy what 
you want if you have the purchase price 
and a hundred other commonplaces of 
our social order will continue like the 
sunshine or rain. So they think. 

To think anything else is almost a 
psychological impossibility for the ordi- 
nary man of this country today. He does 
not realize that these features of his life 
depend upon an extremely complex struc- 
ture of ideas and acts of rulers and ruled, 
employers and employed, parents and 
children, borrowers and lenders, and are 
kept in condition by an equally complex 
structure of customs and laws. He has no 
more fear that any act of his or anybody 
else will stop railroad trains from run- 
ning than it will stop the sun from shin- 
ing. Laying a tax on incomes is to him 
like digging a ditch that diverts the rain 
from one place to another. He does not 
have the slightest fear that it will have 
any effect on the amount of income. Why 
should he? To do so he must reason, and 
reason against habit and experience. Only 
exceptional minds do that. 

Scientific ethics must rely largely on 
economics, political science, sociology, 
psychology, education and biology in 
studying the values positive and negative 
of all sorts of activities; for example, pay- 
ing prisoners full wages for their work, 
keeping criminals under surveillance by 
parole officers instead of incarcerating 
them, legalizing divorce when both par- 
ties desire it, encouraging birth control by 
the weakly, dull and psychopathic, taking 


property by force from the rich and giv- 
ing it to the poor, trying to make one’s 
own community or nation wax rich and 
strong at the expense of others by tariffs 
and quotas, and other moral or semi- 
moral issues, where action is now unfor- 
tunately being taken largely as a result of 
the emotional interests of enthusiasts or 
the selfish interests of special groups. 

This lays a heavy burden upon these 
sciences, and cautious workers will be re- 
luctant to take it on. Questions about 
consequences to human welfare are often 
confused by conventional interpretations 
of welfare; one is tempted away from 
fundamentz' inquiries which are really 
important to superficial questions which 
seem important to the public; the basic 
facts are often lacking; devising ways 
and means to secure trustworthy observa- 
tions is very difficult; even after heroic 
labors, the solution may have a disgust- 
ingly wide margin of error. 

So science has been rather willing to 
leave values alone. So psychologists 
rarely study the causes of happiness, ec- 
onomists recoil from all wants save those 
expressed in money prices, students of 
education deal with the consequences of 
school work upon abilities, but not, save 
rarely, upon desires and satisfactions. So 
we all have left and still tend to leave 
decision about consequences to human- 
ists—to philosophers, sages, men of 
affairs, historians and literary men. 

Some of the humanists would gladly 
accept the responsibility, being confident 
that science should leave such decisions 
to them. They distrust the activities of 
the social sciences and especially their 
entry into the field of human values. It 
it better, sach a humanist will assert, to 
listen to the seers and sages and to fol- 
low the dreams of inspired artists and 
moralists than to poke about in the 
schools, streets, market-places, prisons 
and asylums, or collect statistics, or drag 
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human aspirations into the laboratory. 

We may reasonably think that it is 
better to do both. We should admit that 
Thucidydes reports a better description of 
liberty than the average Ph.D. candidate 
in political sicence to-day.would give. If 
we had to choose between reading Sopho- 
cles and Euripides and reading the most 
scientific family budgets, we would reject 
the science. We would have science 
gladly learn and gladly teach what able 
men have thought about the consequences 
of various forms of conduct, but we 
would also have it test and experiment, 
regarding nothing as outside the scope of 
science. 

Much of the scorn of certain humanists 
for the efforts of modern science seems 
to be due to the fact that the observations 
and experiments of scientific workers 
make dull reading. A cardinal virtue of 
these humanists is to be interesting ; many 
of ‘them are literary men to whom success 
in entertaining cultivated persons is a 
duty, as well as a source of pleasure and 
pride. It is partly because of this that we 
can not trust the humanist alone. We 
must be suspicious of interest as a guide 
in any tracing of consequences. The talent 
for selecting what has a literary appeal 
may well be wrapped tight in a napkin 
and buried deep while one is doing sci- 
entific research. 

We must consider one final objection 
to using the methods of science in the 
world of values. Science, according to a 
very popular view, deals with a fatalis- 
tic world in which men, their wants and 
ideals, are ail parts of a reel which un- 
winds year by year, minor whirls in a 
fixed dance of atoms. Values can have 
no place in such a world, and efforts to 
attain them by science must fail. 

The truth of the matter, which is rather 
subtle, may best be realized by consider- 
ing what I have elsewhere called the para- 
dox of science, which is that scientists 
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discover ‘causal’ sequences and describe 
the world as one where the same cause 
will always produce the same effect, in 
order to change that world into a form 
nearer their heart’s desire. Man makes 
the world a better home for man and 
himself a more successful dweller in it 
by discovering its regular unchangeable 
modes of action. He can determine the 
fate of the world and his own best, not 
by prayers or threats, but by treating it 
and himself by the method of science 
as phenomena, determined, as far as he 
can see, by their past history. The only 
safe way he finds to gratify human wants 
and fulfil human aspirations is by learn- 
ing the regular predictable modes of 
action of nature, especially those which 
relate to these wants and aspirations. The 
more fully he can turn the world into a 
progression of events devoid of chance, 
unswerved from its onward march by 
any magic, the more he can control it. 
If man should know himself as fully as 
he knows the chemicals he puts into a 
test-tube, so that he could predict the 
exact reaction he would make to any 
situation, he would be better able to con- 
trol and improve his own future than 
any race of men or gods has ever been. 
A deterministic world of science is the 
least fatalistic world there can be. A 
world entirely ruled by the wishes of 
deities external to it would be utterly 
fatalistic. It would present a far more 
hopeless determinism than the determin- 
ism of science, for human access to and 
influence upon those forces external to 
nature would be difficult and of doubtful 
avail, whereas the nature we live in and 
are parts of we may hope to influence. 
The solution of the paradox lies in this 
last fact. Men are parts of nature. They 
and the scientific knowledge they acquire 
and the choices they make are on the 
reel, in the dance of atoms, among the 
marching events. Their wants and aspira- 
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tions can determine nature's future be- 
cause they are determined by nature's 
past. Everything that man is and does 
influences nature. Any ideas men have 
influence it. The knowledge of it as a 
complex of the regular ‘determined’ se- 
quences described in the so-called ‘laws’ 
of science is the force that man can use 
most advantageously in changing men 
and the rest of nature to fit human wants. 
If and as the world is determined, there 
is hope of controlling it in the interest 
of human values. Every regularity or law 
that science can discover in the conse- 
quences of events will be a step toward 
the only freedom that is of the slightest 
use to man, and an aid in the good life. 
If values did not reside in the orderly 
world of nature, but depended on chance 
and caprice, it would be vain to try to 
increase them. 

Are there any valid reasons why the 
methods of science should be abandoned 
in favor of either philosophical argu- 
ments or intuitional conclusions when 
one passes from facts of existence to 
facts of value? We have found none. 


It is certainly undesirable for men of sci- 
ence to restrict their thinking to what is 
and what will be, leaving to propagand- 
ists and reformers and talkers the deci- 
sions about what ought to be. Is any group 
of thinkers qualified to study the wants 
of mankind, the consequences of acts and 
events, and the improvement of human 
valuations without reliance on the facts 
and methods of anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, economics, government 
and other sciences of man? Can science 
avoid the responsibility of trying what 
impartial curiosity and honest work can 
accomplish in this field of controversy 
and prejudice? 

The world needs the insights and valu- 
ations of great sages and dreamers. It 
needs the practical psychology of men 
of affairs, leaders in business, government 
and education. But it also needs scientific 
methods to test the worth of the proph- 
ets’ dreams, and scientific humanists to 
inform and advise its men of affairs and 
to advise them not only about what is, 
but about what is right and good. 








GENERAL SEMANTICS 


AND MODERN ART 


yw is an activity of the nervous sys- 
tem, and a distinctly human type 
of behavior involving symbols and ab- 
stracting. Like other symbolic activities, 
it carries with it certain implied semantic 
reactions. Korzybski shows that aristotel- 
ian systems such as language and the 
classical sciences generally imply inappro- 
priate semantic reactions involving 
identification, confusion of levels of ab- 
stracting, elementalism, etc. He proposes 
a non-aristotelian system in which these 
semantic disturbances are eradicated by 
proper linguistic revision, and points out 
existing symbolic systems such as mathe- 
matics, relativity, etc., which are non- 
aristotelian in nature. The purpose of this 
paper is to deal with modern art as a non- 
aristotelian system, contrasting its im- 
plied semantic reactions with the implied 
semantic reactions of the art which pre- 
ceded it in Europe for several centuries. 
It is proposed to regard the traditional 
European art as an essentially aristotelian 
system involving identification, etc. 

* Mr. Bloodstein is at present serving in the 
Signal Corps of the United States Army. This 
paper was written in 1942 when the author was 
attending Professor Wendell Johnson's lectures 
on general semantics at the University of Iowa. 
The author acknowledges a fundamental debt to 
Alfred Korzybski, particularly his Science and 
Sanity (second edition; Lancaster, Pa., 1941). 
The author's military duties have prevented him 
from supplying, as he would have liked to do 
in preparing this paper for publication, detailed 
citations of his sources, 
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OLIVER BLOODSTEIN * 


Non-Aristotelian Factors 
in Modern Art 


By the term ‘modern art’ is meant 
the highly original art of the past fifty 
years, usually associated with the ‘School 
of Paris’, including such movements as 
‘post-impressionism’, ‘fauvism’, ‘cubism’, 
and such painters as Cezanne, Seurat, 
Picasso, Matisse, Derain, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, etc. By the ‘traditional’ art is 
meant, in general, the art of Europe from 
Hellenistic times to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century (with the notable ex- 
ceptions of the Byzantines, Giotto, Michel- 
angelo, El Greco, Rembrandt, and Dau- 
mier). Familiar examples of the so-called 
‘traditional’ art are the works of Da Vinci, 
Raphael, Watteau, Gainsborough, Sargent, 
the ‘impressionists’, etc. 

The search for non-aristotelian factors 
in modern art is justified, on purely theo- 
retical grounds, by historical considera- 
tions. The modern movement is a reaction 
from a kind of art which existed from 
Aristotle's time onward, in a geographical 
area which was notably Aristotle's sphere 
of influence, namely, the continent of Eu- 
rope and the great centres of Western 
civilization. Before Aristotle, European 
art, as exemplified by archaic Greek sculp- 
ture, Minoan hand work and neolithic 
carvings and cave paintings, was very 
similar in purpose, spirit and appearance 
to modern art. The same is true of all art 
outside of Europe during the period of 
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Western culture. The Chinese, Japanese, 
Persian, Indian, Egyptian, and African art 
traditions, to mention the principal ones, 
are similar to the modern tradition, and 
have provided much of the impetus to the 
modern movement in Europe at various 
states of its development. In fact, West- 
ern art prior to 1880, an art so familiar to 
most of us that we tend to regard depar- 
tures from it as ‘abnormal’, is an isolated 
offshoot from the main stem of world art, 
representing a degradation of pure visual 
art by extraneous aims and ideals. 

Aristotle said, ‘Art is imitation of na- 
ture’. Until about 1880 this dictum rep- 
resented one of the chief aims of leading 
artists. The result of this attempt to be 
faithful to ‘reality’ was an increased em- 
phasis upon objects, in and for themselves, 
in the belief that they represented ‘nature’. 
Thus, European art became an art of con- 
tent, or subject matter, dominated by an 
attitude of ‘allness’ resulting from the 
identification of the artist’s particular level 
of abstraction with ‘reality’. 

The artists who, in recent years, broke 
with this tradition, abolished the old se- 
mantic reactions involving identifications. 
The art they established, or rather reestab- 
lished, is based on non-aristotelian se- 
mantic reactions. 


Modern art is based on consciousness 
of abstracting. 

It considers structure, relations, order 
to be the only content of art. 

It rejects identity. 

It accepts the principle of non-elemen- 
talism. 

It is based on extensional methods. 


Thus, the implied assumptions under- 
lying modern art are consonant with the 
metaphysics of existing non-aristotelian 
systems. An eminent writer on modern 
art, who recognizes that ‘words are at best 
bungling in the realm of experience’ 
states: 
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The new philosophies start with two es- 
sentially Modern conceptions: that life 
is not static, perfectable and statable, 
but an evolutionary growth, change, 
a progress; that relatedness rather 
than isolated individuality is basic. The 
new physics begins not with solids, the 
tangible, but with movement, spurts of 
energy ; and it recognizes a basic related- 
ness of all phenomena, material or or- 
ganic; the fields of investigation, elec- 
trical, gravitational, etc., tend to merge 
into one. Modern painting . . . likewise 
arrives nearer to an understanding of 
basic principle by study of dynamic rela- 
tivity. The unity of the creative picture 
grows out of a poised inter-relation of 
potentially energetic volumes, each with 
weight and direction exerting stresses 
on all the others—they in turn exerting 
a combined pull on it. 


Modern art is thus based on structural 
relations. Finally, being based upon re- 
vised, non-aristotelian assumptions, mod- 
ern art demands new semantic reactions 
on the part of the spectator. Popular aver- 
ston to modern art, like popular inability 
to ‘visualize’ four-dimensional space-time, 
is due to the persistence of old semantic 
reactions. The appreciation of modern art 
thus involves education in new, non-aris- 
totelian semantic reactions. 


Symbolization in Art 


Semantic reactions are responses to sym- 
bols in connection with meanings. These 
symbols are usually words, but other 
events may serve as symbols in various 
situations, and on the macroscopic level - 
we continually respond te symbols which 
are not words. In painting and music, and 
certain other forms of art, non-linguistic 
symbols of a very high order of abstrac- 
tion play a part. There is nothing strange 
or unusual about this. Words themselves, 
although we differentiate them from the 








events on the unspeakable level which they 
symbolize, are events on the unspeakable 
level, being a joint product of accoustical 
energy and auditory perception, or of 
light-wave energy and visual perception. 
Symbols are differentiated from the ordi- 
nary run of events by their peculiar use to 
man. Verbal symbols are associated with 
the functions of acquiring knowledge and 
of time-binding. The symbols of art serve 
other functions peculiar to man. 

In painting, the symbols usually consist 


of oil colors applied to sheets of canvas / 


by strokes of a brush. Like verbal sym- 
bols, these areas of paint have referents 
on the objective level. These referents, 
like those of verbal symbols, are either 
external objects or internal ‘feelings’. In 
many ways the symbols used in painting 
are less arbitrary, more direct, than the 
symbols of language. John C. Mergener 
of the Psychiatric Institute of the Illinois 
Research Hospital in Chicago describes the 
use of finger-painting as a therapeutic 
device with psychotics: 
After several hours of painting in si- 
lence these patients project many of 
their problems into the pictures and de- 
signs they produce. They are literally 
forced to utilize a simpler symbolism, 
free from many of the harmful semantic 


reactions related to the linguistic sym- 
bolism. 


In spite of this apparent simplicity of art 
symbols, however, in art as well as in lan- 
guage inadequate orientation may produce 
harmful reactions, such as the signal reac- 
tions of the enthusiastic gallery goer whose 
mouth ‘positively waters’ at the sight of a 
certain painted dish of fruit. Just as we 
must be aware that words are not the ob- 
jects on the unspeakable level, we must be 
able to differentiate between paintings and 
events on the undepictable level. Paint- 
ings are not the things they symbolize. 
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Art and the Process 
of Abstracting 


The French archaeologist Piette is 
quoted by H. G. Spearing in The Child- 
hood of Art as saying, 


Man had to make a great effort of gen- 
ius when gfeating pictorial art. To rep- 
resent slid objects by iines on a flat 
surface is not the idea which would 
naturally first come into his head. The 
/att of sculpture led him in Solutrean 
times to bas-relief, and that led him on 
to making incised lines, and thus in the 
succeeding period he learned to draw. 


Spearing comments that Piette’s grand 
generalization . . . ‘has not been found 
applicable to all cases’, but he makes the 
interesting statement, 


In truth, drawing on the flat is not the 
most obvious and natural way of rep- 
resenting solid objects. Even in simple 
outline drawing we have to come to a 
common understanding or convention 
that certain lines mean certain things. 
Such an agreement is not easily arrived 
at, for solid objects are not as a rule 
bounded by hard and fast lines. 


One finds a surprising illustration of this 
in Savage Landor's book Alone With the 
Hairy Ainu (London 1893). Landor de- 
scribes an incident which occurred when 
he visited the chief of a certain Ainu tribe. 
The author undertook to paint the chief's 
portrait. When it was finished Landor 
showed it to him. 


"Very pretty, very pretty, sic’ Benry ex- 
claimed with perfect self-assurance ; but 
when I asked him what he thought the 
sketch represented, he cut me short by 
saying that I had done the picture and 
I ought to know what it was meant for; 
he did not. His friend agreed with him. 


Art, even on the most nearly imitative, 
or representational level is thus seen to be 
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a process of abstracting, involving a con- 
siderable degree of leaving out and adding 
of details. This fact is of great signifi- 
cance, and gives us an important criterion 
for evaluating the imitative art from 
which we have broken away. Painters of 
the old Western representational tradition 
did not realize this, and so their paintings 
became futile attempts to record the exact 
appearance of ‘reality’. In the nineteenth 
century the.camera appeared, and since it 
produced an even more accurate image of 
nature, many painters, identifying the 
photograph with reality, strove to simulate 
photographic effects in their paintings. 
There were few, however, who had begun 
to realize that not even the camera, much 
less the human organism, could reproduce 
‘reality’ exactly as the eye perceived it. 
They saw that art could never hope to be 
more than an abstraction of nature. The 
tendency of these artists, especially of 
Cezanne, Seurat, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
and several other early moderns was to 
differentiate their paintings sharply from 
the subjects they painted, and to abstract 
frankly from nature. Another impetus to 
this movement was provided by modern 
physics and chemistry, which had begun 
to reveal that the ‘reality’ which painters 
had sought for so long to copy was itself 
a relatively high order abstract of events 
on the submicroscopic level. In science, 
these discoveries opened up a path of in- 
vestigation which led from the objective 
level through abstraction to high order in- 
ferences, where the connection was made 
with reality on the lowest levels. In art, 
these discoveries stimulated the parallel 
development of a process of abtsracting 
leading to a kind of intuitive higher order 
inferences as to the fundamental structure 
of reality. Whereas the older painters had 
tended to identify their paintings with the 
objects painted, and to assume that these 
objects constituted ‘reality’, the moderns 
based their art on consciousness of ab- 
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stracting, emphasizing particularly the per- 
sonal, or ‘to me’ character of the process. 
Thus, their paintings came to express their 
personal, intuitive feelings of the ‘essence’ 
of the subjects they painted. This is the 
fundamental meaning of ‘abstract’ art. 
Sheldon Cheney writes: 


‘Abstraction’ is defined as ‘an idea 
stripped of its concrete accompani- 
ments’. An ‘abstract’ is the ‘essence’ or 
‘summary’. To express this idea or es- 
sence or summary, perhaps without re- 
sort to nature’s casual arrangements, 
disembarrassed of inconsequential con- 
crete detail, is a first aim of the Ex- 
pressionist. 


We have seen that modern art rejects 
identity. Identification, however, still 
marks the reactions of most spectators of 
modern art. This is evidenced by the typi- 
cal response to an abstract painting, “What 
“is” it?” When the spectator is told that 
a certain arrangement of overlapping rec- 
tangles ‘is’ the art-dealer Kahnweiler, he 
automatically identifies Picasso's highly 
abstract composition with his notion of 
the person of Kahnweiler, with ridiculous 
effect. Thus does the ‘is’ of identity play 
havoc with our orientation to modern art. 
The creative art of the twentieth century 
is based upon a conscious differentiation 
of levels of abstracting. A corresponding 
consciousness on the part of the spectator 
is required before he can expect to ‘under- 
stand’ this art. 


Structural Considerations 
in Modern Art 

The non-aristotelian system of Alfred 
Korzybski accepts order, relations, struc- 
ture as fundamental. Here we have 
another criterion for the evaluation of art. 
European art was for centuries an art of 
content. There was some attention to 
‘composition’, or ‘design’, but structure in 
art was mainly accidental ; the energies of 
the painter were concentrated on the sub- 








ject matter, its likeness to nature, and its 
sentimental, literary or associative value. 
Modern art looks upon subject matter as 
incidental, and accepts as fundamental 
what is variously called ‘significant form’, 
‘expressive form’, plastic form’, ‘formal 
organization’, etc. An examination of the 
contexts in which these terms appear must 
convince us that what is meant‘is ‘order’, 
‘relations’, ‘structure’. Cheney writes, 


Order is the first principle of the uni- 
verse—-‘Heaven’s first law’, modern sci- 
ence’s final explanation, and a founda- 
tion of all art . . . The farthest thing 
glimpsed by vision-gifted artists at pres- 
ent is a sort of order that we call form. 
It may be called an echo of the finally 
satisfying cosmic rhythm, a crystalliza- 
tion in little of the universal architecture 
(the mystic’s view) ; or it may be sub- 
jective revelation of an image born to 


an artist out of the contact of his indi- 


vidual sensitivity with ‘life’. 
Reginald H. Wilenski in The Modern 
Movement in Art states that the artist 


makes definite organized complete struc- 
tures symbolizing and epitomizing spe- 
cial instances of his formal. experience. 
Laurence Binyon in his book on Chinese 
art, The Flight of the Dragon, writes, 


Every picture is a series of ordered re- 
lations . . . A study of the most rudi- 
mentary abstract design will show that 
the units of line or mass are in reality 
energies capable of acting on each 
other ; and, if we discover a way to put 
these energies into rhythmical relation, 
the design at once becomes animated, 
our imagination enters into it; our 
minds also are brought into rhythmical 
relation with the design, which has be- 
come charged with the capability of 
movement and of life. 
Thus, it is only now, in the light of 
structure, that we can see the true value 
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of abstracting in modern art. For the high 
order abstract is ‘superior to surface reality 
only because . . . it is microcosmic, crystal- 
lizing in little the architecture of the uni- 
verse’, only because its structure is similar 
to the felt structure of reality. The value 
of this extraction from objective reality 
of relatively pure structure and the render- 
ing of this structure in a plastic medium 
will be apparent when it is remembered 
that all our notions of structure are ex- 
tremely high order verbal abstractions, in- 
extricably interwoven with our notions of 
‘matter’. In a painting we can be made to 
‘visualize’ structure, to experience it apart 
from a great many incidental concomi- 
tants, and to experience it on sub-cortical 
levels. Here we must bear in mind some 
very pertinent remarks by Korzybski: 


Immediate experience, always unspeak- 
able, is strictly connected with the lower 
centres. In the translation of experience 
into higher order abstractions and lan- 
guage, the un-speakable character of ex- 
perience is lost, and a new neurological 
process is needed to re-translate these 
higher order abstractions into new lower 
order abstractions, and thus fully and 
successfully to complete the nervous 
cycle . . . If the translation is made into 
the language of lower centres—namely, 
into ‘intuitions’, ‘feelings’, visualiza- 
tions,—the higher abstractions gain 
the character of experience. 


By re-translating our higher order verbal 
abstractions of relations and order into 
simplified but direct manifestations which 


“can be visualized and felt, modern art 
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affords immediate, sub-cortical experience 
of essential structure. 

It remains now to define aesthetic struc- 
ture extensionally. To experience an ob- 
ject in terms of its structure we must di- 
vest it of all its functional or verbal ‘mean- 
ing’ and perceive it only as a set of formal 
relations. Perceiving a chair, we must 
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forget that it is something we ‘sit’ on. We 
must try not to respond with the word 
‘chair’. We must ignore all incidental fea- 
tures of construction, all damages, acci- 
dental effects of light and shade, etc. In 
short, we must respond extensionally, to 
the object on the unspeakable level. To 
do this is difficult. It corresponds exactly 
to Korzybski’s description of response on 
the ‘silent’ level: 


The reader should try to become entirely 
‘emotionally’ impassive, outwardly and 
inwardly silent about an object, or a 
feeling . . . This, obviously, involves a 
complete checking of affective re- 
sponses, ‘pre-conceived ideas’, etc. . . . 
something very difficult to achieve . . . 
usually involving a complete reversal 
of our habitual modes of affective re- 
sponses. 


The extensional and intensional orien- 
tations to art correspond respectively to 
the perception of form and the perception 
of content, as is so clearly shown by the 
following passage { om The Psychologist 
Looks at Art by Louis Danz, who ac- 
knowledges indebtedness to Korzybski. 


The reaction to solid, volume, weight, 
direction, tempo, cohesion, adhesion, 
attraction, antipathy, elasticity, gravity, 
and their rhythms and analogies when 
emotively used in art is very different 
from the emotional reactions one has 
to horse, tree, man, castle, beautiful 
woman, as represented in picture, stone, 
or words... 

The emotional reaction of the ego to 
subject-matter in a picture might be 
called an experience by reference and 
recollection . . . On the other hand, the 
emotive reaction to structure is a direct 
and immediate excitation, on the un- 
speakable level. 


Two of the most fundamental revisions 
which the modern movement has effected 
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in art are closely related to structure. The 
first of these may be referred to as organi- 
zation in three dimensions. In the term- 
inology of the new aesthetics ‘organiza- 
tion’ replaces the older ‘arrangement’ or 
‘composition’. The difference lies in the 
fact that ‘composition’ is the arrangement 
of forces in two dimensions, the forces 
which tend to bring the eyes backward 
and forward being left to their own de- 
vices, while ‘organization’ implies the con- 
scious arrangement of the forces lying in 
all three dimensions. Cheney writes, 


Up to the time of the Expressionist 
development, artists had attained no 
clear understanding of backward-for- 
ward movement in the picture, as dis- 
tinguished from linear or side-to-side 
and up-down movement. The move- 
ment across the canvas or up-and-down 
embraces only a beginning of the dy- 
namic or plastic complex, which gains 
profoundest effect through mastery of 
thrust and return, within space beyond 
the picture ‘front’. The one is two- 
dimensional, the other three-dimen- 
sional. 


Closely related to this is a second struc- 
tural revision. This structural revision is 
based on extensional orientation on the 
part of the artist with reference to his 
medium, namely, the canvas. Artists have 
begun to apply to the canvas cloth itself 
the same structural investigations on the 
‘silent’ level that they apply to the objects 
painted. Such investigations disclose the 
‘obvious’ fact, unsuspected by European 
artists for hundreds of years, that the 
canvas is, on the macroscopic level, a two- 
dimensional plane, and that any illusions 
of depth, perspective, etc., constitute a 
violation of that plane. Determined to 
start with structural validity above all as a 
basis for art, modern painters have aban- 
doned all illusions of realistic perspective 
and extreme scenic depth, and have delib- 








erately striven to make the spectator con- 
scious of the two-dimensional surface 
which a picture ‘really’ is. There are many 
techniques for accomplishing this, such 
as leaving bare patches of canvas in the 
finished painting, applying the pigment 
thickly and allowing the brush-strokes to 
show clearly, arranging all objects in very 
nearly the same plane without regard to 
their supposed distance from the spectator, 
decorating the canvas with two-dimen- 
sional designs, textures or arabesques. The 
painter Gleizes has said, 
Painting is the art of giving life to a 
surface plane. The picture plane is an 
organism of two dimensions. Its truth 
lies in its two dimensions. 


Thus, while the older art represented 
the third dimension for realistic effect but 
failed to integrate it into the composition, 
modern art uses it aesthetically as far as 
it is represented but tends to avoid its too 
obvious or extensive representation. The 
result is an absence of life-like perspective, 
but a surface alive with rhythmic thrust 
and recession. Cheney relates the two 
structural principles as follows: 

The sense of the picture plane preserved 

affords meaning to the thrust and re- 

turn, the recessive rhythm. The plane 
provides the stillness that gives signifi- 
cance to the movement. 


Educating ba Me Sra Semantic 
Reactions to Modern Art 


The theory that art is above all things 
imitative and representative no longer 
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in 1942. We see evidence of this in the 
continued aversion of most people to mod- 
ern art. The problem is chiefly one of the 
tenacity of old semantic reactions. As 
Korzybski states, 
Any fundamentally new system involves 
new semantic reactions; and this is the 
main difficulty which besets us when we 
try to master a new system. We must 
re-educate, .or change, our older se- 
mantic reactions. 


Specifically, this means that- we must 
avoid ‘signal’ reactions to paintings as if 
they were the objects they represented. 
This involves the response of the organ- 
ism-as-a-whole to art as symbols; there 
must be no physiological identification of 
painted flowers with ‘actual’ ones to the 
extent that we ‘smell’ them. We must be 
fully conscious of art as abstracting. 

We must be extensionally 6riented to 
modern art. We must react with reference 


“to facts, not words. People who fail to 


holds the field with thinking minds, but 


there is no other theory which has won 
universal acceptance and which controls 
the ordinary view; and the authority of 
Aristotle seems to have left a half-con- 
scious bias in the minds of most of us. 


This statement, written by Laurence 
Binyon in 1911, is unfortunately still true 
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‘understand’ modern art are often con- 
fused by the words they have been taught 
to use in speaking about art. We have al- 
ready seen the difficulty arising from the 
verbal response “What “‘is’’ it?’ Other dif- 
ficulties arise from the common use of the 
word ‘understand’ in connection with art. 
Thus, an acquaintance of mine responds 
to a reproduction of Picasso's cubist ab- 
straction “Three Musicians’ with the words 
‘I can’t understand it. Will you “explain” 
it to me?’ The trouble with the words 
‘understand’ and ‘explain’ is that as used 
by most people they are highly elemental- 
istic, implying independence of ‘intellec- 
tual’ and ‘affective’ reactions. The person 
who uses them ordinarily expects to ‘com- 
prehend’ modern art on the basis of high 
order verbal abstractions, far above the 
level of direct experience. These terms 
work very well with paintings in which 
the meaning is literary, sentimental, asso- 
ciative, and generally verbal, but when he 
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tries to apply them (and their implied no- 
tions) to a painting whose ‘meaning’ is 
on the un-speakable level, and should be 
communicated directly to the lower cen- 
tres, his map no longer fits the territory. 
This leads to the importance of exten- 
sionalization in our response to modern 
art. We must learn to respond non- 
verbally to the canvas itself, the pigment 
itself, the form itself. Louis Danz writes, 


If you allow a word to form in your con- 
sciousness,-you no longer experience the 
picture but you substitute the word. 


An excellent example of extensionali- 
zation with reference to art is the follow- 
ing quotation from the writings of Gert- 
rude Stein, who was one of the first to take 
an active interest in the early efforts of 
modern painters: 


I looked at all oil paintings that I hap- 
pened to see and not consciously but 
slowly I began to feel that it made no 
difference what an oil painting painted 
it always did and should look like an 
oil painting. 


This is not mere facetiousness ; it is the in- 
ability to see this ‘obvious’ fact that under- 
lies popular failure to appreciate modern 
art. Before an oil painting can ‘look like 
an oil painting’ to most people, and not 
like a ‘chair’, ‘woman’, ‘mountain’, etc., 
there must be a complete re-education of 
their semantic reactions. Korzybski’s 
method of general re-training of semantic 
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reactions is particularly well adapted to 
orientational requirements for the ‘com- 
prehension’ of modern art. He says, 


We can train appropriate semantic reac- 
tions simply and effectively by ‘silence 
on the objective levels’, using familiar 
objects called ‘a chair’, or ‘a pencil’, 
and this training automatically affects 
our ‘emotions’, ‘feelings’, as well as 
other psycho-logical immediate  re- 
sponses difficult to reach, which are 
also not words. 


Training of this kind is precisely what 
is required to facilitate lower order re- 
sponse to the structural meaning of mod- 
ern art. Let the spectator cease asking 
what the painting ‘means’, which is as 
much nonsense as to ask “What is the 
thunder “‘saying’’?’ Let him try to cease 
playing his childish game of ‘name the 
object’. Let him approach modern art in 
absolute silence, both outwardly and in- 
wardly. Let him behave as if the painted 
object #s not the object painted. Let him 
discover that an oil painting resembles an 
oil painting. Let him learn to visualize 
reality in terms of structure, and let him 
realize that structure is the only content of 
modern art. Only when he has accom- 
plished these things will his orientation 
to modern art be entirely adequate, for 
only then will his semantic reactions be 
appropriate to the implied metaphysics of 
modern art, and only then will his map 
fit the territory. 








ETCETERA" 


my sweet old etcetera 
aunt lucy during the recent 


war could and what 
is more did tell you just 
what everybody was fighting 


for, 
my sister 


isabel created hundreds 

(and 

hundreds) of socks not to 

mention shirts fleaproof earwarmers 


etcetera wristers etcetera, my 
mother hoped that 


i would die etcetera 

bravely of course my father used 

to become hoarse talking about how it was 
a privilege and if only he 

could meanwhile my 


self etcetera lay quietly 
in the deep mud et 


cetera 
(dreaming, 
et 
cetera, of 
Your smile 
eyes knees and of your Etcetera) 
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E. E. CUMMINGS 


* From Collected Poems, published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. Copyright, 1923, 
1935, 1931, 1938, by E. E. Cummings. Copyright, 1926, by Boni and Liveright. 
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I 


HE late Clarence Darrow, while speak- 

ing one day to a group of professors 
of English and others of kindred inclina- 
tion, either raised or dismissed the basic 
problem with which his listeners were con- 
cerned by asking, ‘Even if you do learn to 
speak correct English, who are you going 
to talk it to?’ 

What Mr. Darrow was contending can 
be summarized in the statement that the 
effective use of the English language is 
more important than the ‘correct’ use of it, 
and that if you can speak English ‘cor- 
rectly’, but not effectively, it does not 
matter very much ‘who you talk it to’. I 
agreed that day, ten years ago, with Mr. 
Darrow’s contention, and I still do, but 
whereas ten years ago his remarks served 
to dismiss for me the problem of the 
teaching of English, they serve now, in a 
new context of experience, to raise that 
problem to a position of peculiar educa- 
tional and social significance. For, like 
many others, I have come to take a serious 
view of the apparently astonishing dis- 
crepancy between the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the teachers of English and 
the actual contributions which they appear 
to make to the efficiency and well-being of 
individuals and of society. 

The point of view which I have to pre- 
sent with regard to this problem has grad- 
ually developed during the decade that I 
have spent, sitting near the end of the edu- 
cational conveyer belt, helping to put cer- 
tain finishing touches on the human prod- 
ucts of the scholastic mill. This is a way 
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WRITING 


WENDELL JOHNSON 


of saying that my experience has been 
chiefly with graduate students. When they 
arrive in the graduate college they have 
had, as a minimum, sixteen years of formal 
education. During practically every one of 
those sixteen (or more) years they have 
undergone some kind of training specifi- 
cally designed to enhance their skill in the 
use of the English language. In spite of 
this, there falls upon me, as upon other 
directors of Masters’ and Doctors’ disser- 
tations, the task of teaching graduate stu- 
dents how to write clear and meaningful 
and adequately organized English. 

What are the linguistic shortcomings 
that the teachers of English seem unable 
to correct? Or do they in some measure 
nurture them? First of all, it is to be made 
clear that grammatical errors are not par- 
ticularly serious. Whether or not they find 
anyone to ‘talk it to’, the majority of grad- 
uate students have been taught most of the 
rudiments of ‘correct’ English. In fact, it 
appears that the teachers of English teach 
English so poorly largely because they 
teach grammar so well. They seem to con- 
fuse or identify the teaching of grammar 
with the teaching of writing. In any event, 
what they have failed to teach my grad- 
uate students about writing is not gram- 
mar. It is skill in achieving factually 
meaningful statements, and skill in or- 
ganizing statements into an order con- 
sistent with the purposes for which the 
statements are made. The students have 
not been taught how adequately to achieve 
either precision or systematic arrangement 
in the written representation of facts. This 
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can be stated in another and more signifi- 
cant way by saying that they have not been 
taught how to use language for the pur- 
pose of making highly reliable maps of 
the terrain of experience. 

These students exemplify the simple 
fact that although one may have learned 
how to write with mechanical correctness, 
one may still have to learn how to write 
with significance and validity. One of 
my friends, who is a particularly astute 
investigator of the psychology of reading, 
has stated essentially the same problem by 
saying that the one place in which a child 
is not likely to learn to read is the reading 
class, for the simple reason that one cannot 
read reading. One can only read history 
or geometry or biology, etc. If the child 
reads such material in the reading class, 
then it is difficult to see how the reading 
class differs appreciably from the classes 
in history, geometry, and other subjects. 


If the child does not read such material in. 


the reading class, then the reading class 
must differ from these others, but in a 
puzzling and perhaps disturbing way, for 
it may be that the reading teacher is ac- 
tually making the amazing effort to get 
the child to read reading. 

In the teaching of writing, or any other 
of the language skills, the same problem 
appears. One cannot write writing, any 
more than one can read reading. One can 
only write, just as one can only read, his- 
tory, or geography, or physiology, or some 
other such subject about which writing 
can be done. One can, of course, write 
about writing, but what one writes about 
writing will have little, if any, significance 
except insofar as one writes about writing 
about something else. We have to deal 
here with a very general, and a very cru- 
cial, problem. What is true of reading 
and writing is true, also, of speaking, or 
drawing, or painting. It is true of mathe- 
matizing. It holds for any kind of sym- 


bolizing. Just as one cannot, with signifi- 
cance, read reading, or write writing, or 
speak speaking, except insofar as one reads 
about something, or writes about some- 
thing, or speaks about something, so one 
cannot, with significance, symbolize sym- 
bolizing in general except insofar as one 
symbolizes the symbolizing of something. 


sc cake 


It seems clear to me, as I attempt to 
analyze the writing difficulties of graduate 
students, and as I ponder over my own 
experiences as a student of English, that 
these considerations, sketched immediately 
above, are crucial. The teacher of English 
appears to attempt to place the emphasis 
upon writing, rather than upon writing- 
about-something-for-someone. From this 
it follows quite inevitably that the student 
of English fails in large measure to learn 
the nature or the significance of clarity or 
precision and of organization in the 
written representation of facts. 

He learns grammatical correctness reas- 
onably well, because that is emphasized. 
But so long as the student's primary anxie- 
ties are made to revolve around the task of 
learning to spell, punctuate, and observe 
the rules of syntax, he is not likely to be- 
come keenly conscious of the fact that 
when he writes he is, above all, communi- 
cating. If he is to learn to communicate 
effectively, he must realize that his first 
obligation to his reader is mot to be gram- 
matically fashionable, but to be clear and 
coherent. One does not just communicate, 


.one communicates something to someone. 
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And the something communicated is not 
the words used in the communication, but 
whatever those words represent. More- 
over, the degree to which there is com- 
munication depends precisely upon the 
degree to which the words represent the 
same thing for the receiver or reader that 
they do for the sender or writer. And the 
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degree to which they do is an index of 
the clarity of the communication or 
written statement. Thus, clarity can be 
measured, not just ‘felt’ or ‘appreciated’, 
but measured, in terms of the ascertain- 
able agreement between writer and reader, 
and among various readers, as to precisely 
what the words of the writer represent. 

My gtaduate students have not been 
taught this. They write as if they had 
been trained to observe a principle of 
caveat lector. Such a principle, strange as 
it may seem, is championed, in one form 
or another, by certain teachers of English. 
Mr. Cleanth Brooks, Jr., writing on the 
subject of communication in poetry in the 
journal, American Prefaces, in 1940, ex- 
presses this curious point of view in these 
words: 


The theory of communication throws 
the burden of proof on the poet, over- 
whelmingly and at once—the reader 
tells the poet: here I am; it's your job 
to get it across to me—when he ought 
to be assuming the burden of proof 
himself. Now the modern poet has 
thrown the weight of responsibility on 
the reader. 


I have quoted Mr. Brooks because he 
has succeeded in stating with unusual con- 
ciseness this strange notion that the writer 
is properly under no obligation to be com- 
municative. I do not wish, on the other 
hand, to be understood as saying that a 
reader has no obligation to try to meet a 
genuinely original (and therefore diffi- 
cult) writer half-way, for obviously many 
writers and poets, dissatisfied with the 
clichés of their time and trying to create 
new ways of feeling (i.e., to recanalize 
the reader's semantic reactions), must 
necessarily rely upon the reader's willing- 
ness to accept a revised vocabulary of an 
unfamiliar set of symbols. But this is a 
problem only in extremely advanced 
levels of artistic composition. In under- 
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graduate instruction, even to imply that 
a writer has no obligations to his readers 
is to become, whetlier one wishes to or 
not, an advocate of obfuscation. 

Such advocates of obfuscation appar- 
ently teach fairly well, if it is they who 
have instructed my graduate students. 
They have never learned, so far as I can 
see, to take the reader seriously into con- 
sideration. They do not, to be sure, art- 
fully avoid clarity; they artlessly fail to 
achieve it. The contention that in writing 
they are communicating, that they are ad- 
dressing a reader, simply strikes them as 
a novel point of view. They do not rebel 
against it; many of them just don’t under- 
stand it. 

This basic notion of communication, 
however, is not extraordinarily difficult to 
explain, and as it begins to sink in, and 
when the students have seen a few dem- 
onstrations, not of the reading or criticiz- 
ing of communications, but of the process 
of communicating by means of writing, 
they are at least prepared to understand 
that there are techniques of clarity. More- 
over, they are able to understand that. 
these techniques have something to do 
with effectiveness in writing—unless one 
means by writing a gyring and gimbling 
in the wabe of literary slithy toves, or un- 
less one believes the excuse offered by 
frustrated literary midwives: namely, the 
‘only-God-can-make-a-tree’ theory that ef- 
fectiveness cannot be taught at all. But 
this definition of ‘writing’ and this theory 
of ‘effectiveness’ have practically nothing 
to do with the kind of writing that in- 
volves communication. For communica- 
tion is achieved by virtue of clarity, as 
this is defined in terms of agreement be- 
tween writer and reader, or among various 
readers, as to what the writer is referring 
to. The ability to achieve clarity in this 
sense, and thus communicative effective- 
ness, is a tree that others besides God can 
make, at least in a rough fashion. 
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This discussion is not designed to take 
the place of a textbook for the teaching of 
effective communicative writings, but it is 
offered in the hope that a brief statement 
of a few simple principles upon which 
such writing is based might serve at least 
to raise the question as to why these prin- 
ciples are not more adequately taught by 
English instructors. 

The first of these principles has already 
been given in the statement that clearness 
depends upon, and can be measured in 
terms of, the degree of agreement be- 
tween the writer and his readers as to 
what the words of the writer represent. 
Simply by striving for a high degree of 
such agreement, the writer discovers, in 
some measure, his ingenuity in achieving 
it. He discovers the usefulness of condi- 
tional and quantifying terms, the confu- 
sion created by leaving out significantly 
differentiating details, the degree to which 
the meaning of a term varies from context 
to context, and the kinds of differences he 
must allow for among his readers’ habits 
of interpreting words. He learns to rely 
less on the dictionary and more on the 
linguistic habits of the people for whom 
he writes. He discovers that literary pos- 
ing, pleasurable as it may be, usually can 
be enjoyed only at the expense of effective 
communication—that Chesterton’s para- 
doxes or Paul de Kruif’s chronic astonish- 
ment are more titillating than informa- 
tive. He discovers that there are various 
levels of abstraction, and that if he goes 


systematically from lower to higher levels - 


he can use so-called abstract words and 
still be reasonably clear. 

Above all, perhaps, he discovers the 
basic significance of order, or relations, or 
structure, or organization. This matter of 
structural relationships has wide ramifi- 
cations, and no writer ever exhausts it, 
but the student quickly grasps some of its 
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more obvious aspects, if he is striving for 
agreement between himself and _ his 
reader. It does not take him long to 
understand that the organization of what 
he writes should correspond to the organ- 
ization of what he is writing about if the 
reader is to follow him readily. The grad- 
uate students with whom I work fre- 
quently have difficulty organizing their 
descriptions of experimental techniques 
or procedures, and I have found that it is 
more helpful to refer them to a cookbook 
than to a textbook on composition. By 
examining a cookbook they see at once 
that the organization of a description of 
procedure is determined simply by the 
order of the events that make up the pro- 
cedure. First you do 4, and then 5, and 
then ¢, and you write it in that order be- 
cause you do it in that order. This simple 
principle of order is fundamental in prac- 
tically all descriptive, narrative, and ex- 
pository writing, and it is obvious to any- 
one who is attempting to be considerate 
of the reader. 

One might suppose that graduate stu- 
dents would know this, but in spite of the 
years they have spent in English courses 
most of them seem not to have learned 
much about it. The more significant fact 
is that, as a rule, they learn quite readily 
to apply this simple principle, once it is 
clearly explained and demonstrated to 
them. In this case, certainly, one can 
make a tree that either God or the on a 
teachers forgot to make. 

One aspect of organization that seems 
to have eluded practically all graduate 
students is that involved in the making 
of transitions. Even those who have been 
taught how to lay beads in a row have 
not been taught how to string them. Just 
as the order of what one writes is deter- 
mined by the order of the parts or events 
involved in what one is writing about, so 
the ways in which transitions are made in 
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the writing are determined by the ways in 
which the parts or events are related in 
the realities one is describing, narrating, 
or explaining. The ability to move from 
one sentence or paragraph or chapter to 
the next, in such a way as to blend them 
into a unified whole, is largely dependent 
upon an understanding of the reasons for 
going from one to the next, of why one 
statement should follow another instead 
of the reverse, of why one should say, ‘It 
follows, then’, rather than ‘But’. And 
these reasons are: found in the character 
of the relations existing among the details 
of that about which the writing is being 
done. This becomes obvious to one who 
is not trying to write writing, but who is 
attempting, rather, to write-about-some- 
thing-for-someone. 

Another principle underlying commu- 
nicative writing is that clarity is a pre- 
requisite to validity. It is to be considered 
that statements that flow beautifully and 
are grammatically superb may be, also, 
utterly devoid of factual meaning, or 
meaningful but vague, or precise but in- 
valid. For writing to be effective, in the 
sense in which I am using this term, it 
may or may not be grammatically correct, 
but it must be ‘both clear and valid. It can 
be clear without having validity, but if it 
is unclear its validity cannot well be de- 
termined. It must, then, first of all, be 
clear; it must be that before the question 
of its validity can even be raised. We 
ask of the writer, “What do you mean?’ 
before we ask, ‘How do you know? 
Until we reach agreement as to precisely 
what he is writing about, we cannot pos- 
sibly reach agreement as to whether, or 
in what degree, his statements are true. 

Only to the extent that the various 
readers of a statement agree as to the spe- 
cific conditions or observations required 
for ascertaining its validity, can the ques- 
tion of its validity have meaning. And 
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the extent to which the readers of the 
statement agree on these conditions is, of 
course, indicative of the extent to which 
the statement is clear. If a statement is 
such that its readers do not agree at all 
as to how it might be verified or refuted, 
the statement may be ‘beautiful’ or ‘rich 
in meaning’ or grammatically irreproach- 
able, but it is also, from the point of view 
of scientific courses such as I am teaching, 
nonsense. It cannot be demonstrated to 
be valid or invalid, and is meaningful, 
therefore, to its author, possibly to his 
English teacher, and perhaps to his psy- 
chiatrist. 

My graduate students have not learned 
this, either. They show this in a partic- 
ularly disturbing manner when they first 
attempt to state the topics or problems 
they propose to investigate in undertak- 
ing their theses. They quite character- 
istically propose problems which preclude 
the possibility of clear discussion. They 
propose questions for investigation, for 
which they desire to obtain precise an- 
swers, but which are so stated as to be 
unanswerable. Apparently they have 
never been taught that one cannot get a 
precise answer to a vague question—that 
the terminology of the question limits 
the clarity and thus the validity of the 
answer. Many students are so befuddled 
on this point that they do not recognize 
any relation at all between clarity and 
validity. They actually assume, for ex- 
ample, that they can ask, ‘What causes 
personality maladjustments?’ without 
specifying what they mean by ‘causes’, 
or by ‘personality’, or by ‘maladjust- 
ments’, or what observations one is to 
make in order to comply with their defi- 
nition of ‘what’. Many of them appear 
to have been taught that to eliminate the 
vagueness of a question or statement is to 
destroy its ‘richness of meaning’—that for 
a statement to be ‘full of meaning’ it must 








not mean anything in particular! 

Even though they have been so taught, 
and come, therefore, to the graduate col- 
lege quite untrained in the writing of 
valid statements, they can be taught, to a 
considerable degree, to gauge the validity 
of what they write. They can be trained 
to do this by being trained, first, to write 
clearly. For when a statement is made 
clearly—when there is reasonable agree- 
ment among its readers as to what it rep- 
resents in the realm of fact—its validity 
can be judged, or a procedure for deter- 
mining its degree of validity can be de- 
vised. 

in summary, then, what graduate stu- 
dents, as I know them, have not been well 
taught—and what, in my judgment, their 
English instructors should have been able 
to teach them, because the students do 
learn readily—is the ability to write a 
clear, organized, unified, and valid docu- 
ment. They have been made familiar with 
grammar, for the most part, and they have 
picked up a few tricks of literary flavor- 
ing. The grammar can be used to advan- 
tage; most of the literary condiments have 
to be chucked. 


IV 


There appear to be three main reasons 
for the English instructors’ failure. The 
first is that they do not appear to utilize 
to any considerable extent the principle 
of teaching by example. They tell the stu- 
dent how to write and how not to have 
written, but they don’t, as a rule, do any 


actual writing for him or with him. They . 


show him examples of what has been 
written, but no examples of something 
being written. 

To try to learn to write by reading 
literature that has already been written 
and thoroughly jelled, instead of by ob- 
serving the actual writing of literature, is 
much like trying to learn to bake a cake 
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by eating one, instead of by watching the 
baker make a cake. And if you hold the 
writer's pencil you learn faster, just as you 
do if you hold the maker's mixing spon. 
It is the old, old principle of teaching by 
example, and what the teachers of Eng- 
lish forget is that there are no examples 
of writing in the grammar book or the 
anthology; there are only generalized 
blueprints of statements yet unwritten and 
examples of something already written— 
cakes that were baked yesterday. The 
teacher herself has to provide the ex- 
amples of writing, to demonstrate the 
process. She must bake the cake of writ- 
ten English, not merely eat the cake that 
Hawthorne baked, as she stands before 
the class. 

The second, and a more grave, reason 
for their failure is that they appear to 
place the emphasis on ‘writing’, rather 
than on _ writing-about-something-for- 
someone. You cannot write writing. Or, 
at least if you do, you are not likely to 
learn how to write with clarity and valid- 
ity, because they are not important to one 
who merely writes writing. Unless the 
emphasis is placed upon writing as a form 
of communication and directed very defi- 
nitely, therefore, to an actual, live reader, 
the importance of clarity, organization 
and validity is not likely to become very 
apparent. Their importance becomes ob- 
vious, and the means of achieving them 
suggest themselves more.or less readily, 
the moment one begins seriously to write 
about-something-for-someone. 

. The third and final point in this ‘diag- 
nosis’ of English instruction is that teach- 
ets of English, with apparently only a 
few exceptions, cling tenaciously to two 
strange theories. The first is that writing 
is an art, and the second is that it cannot 
be taught. What they seem to mean when 
they say that writing is an art is that writ- 
ing does not have to say anything—except 











YOU CAN'T WRITE WRITING 


to the reader who has ‘appreciation’ —that 
writing is at its best when it is a form of 
expression qua expression. 

In teaching the student to write, if one 
takes this view of ‘writing as an art’, 
there is no point—in fact, there is a 
strong argument to the contrary—in train- 
ing the student to express himself clearly 
or with validity. For truth that is ‘not art’ 
would be of no value, and if art that is 
clear is regarded as a contradiction in 
terms (and it seems to be so regarded by 
some), there would remain only truth 
that is vague as the ideal of the teachers 
of English whom we are here discussing. 
But in communicative writing, truth is 
never vague, for unless a statement is 
clear, the degree to which it is true cannot 
be determined. All of which goes far to 
explain how students can reach the grad- 
uate college without learning how to pro- 
duce effective communicative writing. 

The explanation is extended when we 
recall the other theory, so popular among 
some teachers of English, that real effec- 
tiveness in writing, since it is an ‘art’, can- 
not be taught at all. Only God can make 
a tree; the teacher of English can only 
water the tree with verbal dew in the hope 
of keeping it green, and even the value of 
doing that is debatable. Teachers fre- 
quently boast of having ‘discovered’ a 
writer; it seems that this in itself is re- 
garded as no mean accomplishment. It is 
also to be noted that writers are sometimes 
said to have been ‘influenced’ by a teacher. 
But when a teacher has ‘discovered’ a 
writer and ‘influenced’ him, he cannot 
further add to what the genes have done, 
nor detract from what the fates will do. 
Presumably, then, he doesn’t try. And 


this pedagogical swooning by the teachers 
of English, on the theory that you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, re- 
sults in their making a great many sows’ 
ears out of silk purses. It is not a question 
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of the truth or falsity of their theory that 
effective writing cannot be taught, al- 
though this theory is probably not as 
largely true as many teachers of English 
suppose. The significant point is that the 
theory makes for unimaginative and lack- 
adaisical teaching. Even God's trees 
might benefit from some systematic prun- 
ing and spraying. 


Vv 


My own narrow concern with all this 
lies in the fact that the ineffectiveness of 
the English instruction in our schools 
makes for a serious difficulty in the grad- 
uate college in all its branches. But the 
problem has an importance far more vast 
than this fact could ever give to it. For 
the ability ot the individual, and of 
groups of individuals, to use language 
clearly and with validity is basic to per- 
sonal efficiency and general development 
—it is basic to sanity itself—and it is 
fundamental to intelligent social organi- 
zation and to the adequate management 
of national and international problems. 
The teachers of English in our schools 
and universities have been and are being 
entrusted with the heavy responsibility 
of training the members of our society in 
the effective communicative use of our 
language. It is not a responsibility that 
they can meet appropriately merely by 
teaching the formalism of grammar, or 
superciliously disclaim by asserting that 
effective writing is an art and cannot be 
taught. 

Effective writing is a human necessity 
in anything resembling a democratic cul- 
ture, and this becomes increasingly true as 
the culture becomes increasingly complex. 
If the effective use of language cannot be 
taught, or if it is not to be taught to a far 
greater extent than it has been, we may 
well have occasion to despair of the grand 
experiment dreamed by Voltaire, cham- 








pioned by Washington and Franklin, and 
cherished by the American people through 
many generations. And if we must de- 
spair of that, then truly, even if you do 
learn to speak correct English, it may well 
not seem to matter very much ‘who you 
talk it to’. For when the people cannot 
adequately speak or write their language, 
there arise strong men to speak and write 
it for them—and ‘at’ them. 

The issues of which I write are by no 
means to be regarded as academic issues. 
We are a symbolic class of life. To say 
that we are human is to say, above all and 
with incalculable significance, that our 
problems, as individuals, as groups, and 
as a world culture, are symbolic problems. 
They are problems that center around the 
symbols of government, the symbols of 
finance and general economy, of social 
status, of power and prestige, of class and 
race. They are the problems involved in 
the great institutionalized symbol systems 
of the Church, the Law, the State. They 
are problems of meaning, of evaluation, 
of orientation, processes which, on human 
levels, are predominantly symbolic in 
character. It is not the vestige of some 
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forebear's whim that the whole structure 
of our educational system is founded 
squarely on the three R’s, for reading, 
writing, and the use of numbers are forms 
of behavior in the absence of which 
human society would disintegrate and 
vanish. The degree to which these forms 
of behavior are cultivated and made ade- 
quate determines, more than does any- 
thing else, the degree to which a symbolic 
class of life may escape the threat of self- 
destruction and achieve cultural maturity. 
Our maladjustment, no less than our 
genius, as individuals and as groups, lies 
in our way of responding to and with 
symbols. 

The place of the teacher of English in 
the structure of a symbolic society is, thus 
and indeed, not one to be occupied by 
petulant little men engrossed in verbal 
‘fancy work’. It is not too much to say 
that our possibilities for progress are de- 


_ termined, and limited, by those who in- 
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struct us in the use of our language. This 
view is as disheartening, perhaps, as it is 
challenging, but the more challenging it 
is to some, the less disheartening it need 
be to others. 








GENERAL SEMANTICS AND 


PSYCHOANALYSIS: 
Korzybski and Freud 


HE recent ‘science’ of general se- 

mantics has performed a notable 
service in attempting to analyze the nature 
of meaning, the dynamism of symbols. 
In framing its synthesis it has been com- 
pelled to borrow a great deal from a num- 
ber of other sciences. If psychology has 
proved helpful in the development of se- 
mantics, the latter has paid its debt with 
compound interest. There is now danger 
that the infant will devour the parent. 
For psychology, like language itself, oper- 
ates on various levels. On the physiolog- 
ical level of stimulus and response, it is 
on safe ground, though even there the 
organismic school of thought has suc- 
ceeded in casting doubt on the simple 
behavioristic explanation. When we ven- 
ture to go a step beyond, we come upon 
shifting sands of theory. It is when the 
psychologists attempt to apply their lab- 
oratory findings and scientific assumptions 
to social situations, when they endeavor 
to construct a psychology of society con- 
cerned with personality and conduct, that 
philosophical valuations creep in. This 
is particularly apparent in the work of the 
psychoanalysts who have made the most 
ambitious claims. They have applied their 
method not only to mental and nervous 
diseases but also to phenomena like poli- 
tics, war, peace, the family, literature, re- 
ligion, and art. One psychoanalyst, for 
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example, sought to prove by a reliance on 
Freudian symbolism that Communists are 
obsessed with an Oedipus complex, that 
their revolutionary agitation is a substitute 
reaction for their parricidal impulses, 
their desire to slay the dreaded old man 
of the tribe. 


The Freudian Contribution 


Semantics has borrowed from psycho- 
analysis only that which it considered 
valid and useful for a functional theory 
of ‘mind’, which it then applied vigor- 
ously to the problem of constructing a 
philosophy of language, ‘human nature’, 
and social behavior. Instead of concern- 
ing itself with pathological cases, with 
neuroses and psychoses, it concentrates on 
the pathology of the so-called norm, and 
attempts to achieve organismic unity in 
the individual personality and the social 
body by means more eclectic, more com- 
prehensive in scope than those employed 
by orthodox psychoanalysis. 

Psychoanalysis has made contributions 
to general semantics in at least three re- 
spects: first, in its explication of how the 
mind functions in relation to the body or 
what might be called the determinism of 
thought ; second, in its analysis of mental 
diseases and its method of therapeutics; 
third, in its interpretation of the motives 
underlying human behavior, particularly 








in its discussion of association of ideas, 
symbolism, and language in general. 
Each of these aspects is important; none 
can be divorced from the other. 

Alfred Korzybski, author of Science 
and Sanity, the textbook of general se- 
mantics, has accepted the following 
Freudian doctrines. First, he has adopted 
the clinically demonstrated thesis that the 
mind is not a higgledy-piggledy as- 
semblage of fortuitous events. It is over- 
determined. There is continuity, inter- 
connection. The psychoanalyst, by a proc- 
ess of dissociation, by the breaking up of 
amnesia, succeeds in tracing back the ap- 
parently irrelevant and fantastic contents 
of the unconscious mind. Even dreams 
operate according to determinate ‘laws’. 
Second, there is the imperious craving for 
fulfillment, which manifests itself in the 
process of sublimation. If reality cannot 
be ‘mastered openly, it can be circum- 


vented by symptomatic formations. Third, - 


the symbols employed by the unconscious 
in dream-work and reveries and poetry 
are psychologically revealing. The Freud- 
ian treatment of symbols, though much of 
it is open to serious doubt, is suggestive 
and fruitful, and general semantics owes 
much to the Freudian influence. 

There are, of course, other contributions 
by Freud which have helped to advance 
the ‘science’ of semantics. His plea for 
candor and sincerity in sexual matters as 
an indispensable condition for mental 
hygiene is of considerable importance. 
For the hypocrisy that prevails in the field 
of sex invariably spreads to other areas 
of our culture. We become divided per- 
sonalities ; painful conflicts go on between 
the super-ego, our ideals, and the id, our 
‘animal’, libidinous self. We learn to dis- 
guise as well as control our real feelings. 
In varying degrees, as the Freudians main- 
tain, we all participate in a collective 
neurosis. In 1904, Freud declared: ‘For 
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conscious will-power governs only the 
conscious mental processes, and every 
mental compulsion is rooted in the un- 
conscious. . . . It is only by the application 
of our highest mental energies, which are 
bound up with consciousness that we can 
command all our impulses.’ * 

All this leads up to a fundamental is- 
sue. Before the psychoanalyst can bring 
into consciousness unconscious memories 
of a painful affective nature, he must over- 
come a fortified line of resistance on the 
part of the patient. The semanticist en- 
counters more or less the same mechanism 
of defence when he tries to overcome the 
linguistic compulsions to which many 
people are subject. To emancipate them, 
he must adopt practically the same pro- 
cedure that the psychoanalyst uses in 
treating clinical cases: he must study the 
life history of each person, the subjective 
as well as social forces which drove him 
in this direction. The semanticist is under 
the necessity of breaking down this 
formidable psychic resistance, this uncon- 
scious fixation on certain symbols and 
stereotypes. But by doing so he manages 
to destroy the symmetry and security of 
the ‘pleasure-principled’ universe that 
people have created for themselves. And 
yet the attempt must be made if reality 
is to be conquered. Those who seek free- 
dom must make the effort to free them- 
selves.from the trammels of language, 
which are also the tramimels of thought. 
They must combat the forces of repression 
which keep them divided beings. What 


‘Freud says regarding psychoanalytic treat- 
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ment may be applied, mutatis mutandis, 
to general semantics: ‘Psycho-analytic 
treatment may in general be conceived 
of as such a re-education in overcoming 
internal resistance’ .* 


* Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 
1924), I, 261. 
* Ihid., 1, 262. 
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The aim of general semantics, like that 
of psychoanalysis, is to train people to 
accept the reality-principle. That way 
lies sanity. Only thus can the conflicting 
impulses of the personality be integrated 
and emotional stability be achieved. Psy- 
choanalytic investigations have shown 
that unpleasant truths (i. e., reality) are 
not readily embraced by the mind. The 
child, for example, regards itself as om- 
nipotent and gains this precious sense of 
omnipotence by negating reality. In order 
to grapple with unpleasant ideas, a per- 
son must pass through a complicated 
process of adjustment. What is true of 
the neurotic patient is also true in large 
measure of the ‘normal’ person. The neu- 
rotic struggles to escape from reality be- 
cause it is painful; he rejects unbearable 
parts of reality, or, in extreme cases, all 
of it. The mind tends irresistibly to 
strive towards pleasure and to avoid pain; 
a repressive force draws it back from any 
unpleasant experience. The ‘normal’ 
mind, however, is able to face reality 
even when it is unpleasant because it has 
learned that only by acceptance of the 
reality-principle can its desires be ful- 
filled. It struggles to understand the world 
instead of withdrawing from it. The ego 
that is directed solely towards pleasure 
spends its energy vainly in wishing; the 
ego that compromises with reality strives 
for the satisfaction of its fundamental 
needs. 

Just as the beginner in psychoanalysis 
must be psychoanalysed before he can 
practise his profession, so the semanticist 
must first consider the mote in his own 
eye; he must take into account the influ- 
ence of language and people and social 
norms upon his unconscious feelings; he 
must beware of his own motivations and 
fixations. His achievement, like that of the 
psychoanalyst, is conditioned by his own 
resistances and complexes. He must eman- 
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cipate himself before he can hope to 
emancipate others. He cannot work on a 
high level when his own feelings are con- 
fused, when he is himself the victim of 
unconscious compulsions. In extending 
the scope of its work, semantics will have 
to pay far greater attention than it has 
thus far done to the theory of repres- 
sion. For repression plays a central role 
in the life of the unconscious. Freud lays 
great emphasis on the part played by the 
instincts in the conceptual life. Every in- 
stinct strives to assert itself by energiz- 
ing those ‘ideas’ which seem to coincide 
with its aims and needs. Since the in- 
stincts frequently conflict, the ‘ideas’ are 
often bound to find themselves in irre- 
concilable conflict. 

Since the theory of repression is of 
cardinal importance for the understand- 
ing of psychoanalysis, it must be examined 
for its bearing on the study of general 
semantics. If rejection of painful af- 
fective memories is present in neuroses 
and hysteria, it is equally discernible in 
the mental state of so-called normal 
people; it is flagrantly evident in their 
perversion of linguistic symbols. They 
abuse language because it suits them to 
do so; they prefer the convenience of ill- 
ness to the hardihood of health because 
it makes their world seem more secure, 
more to their liking. They acquire a mag- 
ical control over refractory reality. The 
dynamic process of repression appears in 
the psychic life of all people whenever 
crucial values are at stake. The affective 
pressure, devious and subterranean, is not 
to be denied. Small wonder that Freud 
after a time came to the conclusion that 
psychoanalysis could not be limited to the 
treatment of nervous diseases, but that it 
must be extended to other areas of men- 
tal iunctioning. It could disclose the con- 
nection that obtains between pathological 
phenomena and ‘normal’ mental life; it 








could make clear unsuspected relationships 
between its discoveries and those of other 
sciences dealing with the mind of man. 
Here obviously is the open sesame for the 
purpose of incorporating psychoanalysis 
within the sphere of semantics. If the 
unconscious is active in neuroses and in 
the creation of works of the imagination, 
it is also to be found in the language of 
men and women, in the fantasies and 
ideologies they shape to project their 
world. Freud was fond of declaring that 
every one’s understanding will be limited 
by his repressions: a bit of insight that 
illuminates the resistance many people 
display to new scientific truths. 

If we accept the theory of repression, 
then we are committed to a belief in the 
unconscious. Unconscious ideas remain 
permanently shut out from the light of 
consciousness. The reason for this drastic 
exclusion rests on the fact that certain im- 
pulses and desires are incompatible with 
the ‘ideals’ set up by the conscious mental 
life. It is the struggle between renunci- 
ation and desire that forms the dynamic 
nightmare of the unconscious. The cul- 
tural imperative is that the individual 
subordinate his infantile egocentric wishes 
for the sake of the collective good. Every 
product of culture bears within itself the 
kernel of an original repression, the 
fantasy of the unconscious. It is to be 
found in practically every civilized insti- 
tution, in mythology and religion, in art 
and philosophy and ethics. 

Important also for an understanding of 
how the mind functions is Freud's dis- 
covery that many conscious processes are 
controlled by forces of which the indi- 
vidual is completely unaware. This holds 
true of normal as well as abnormal people. 
Now such a discovery makes suspect the 
integrity of the truths we live by. In 
brief, the ‘pure’ intellectual sciences are 
dominated by coefficients of feeling. It is 
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questionable whether any mental process 
as such is not conditioned at its source by 
the dynamics of affect. All psychology is 
fundamentally a ‘feeling psychology’. 
Rationalization underlies every aspect of 
the mental life; it is present in the high- 
est as well as lowest reaches of thought. 
Psychoanalysis thus beholds man not as a 
consistent, independent, completely ra- 
tional creature, but as an organism ‘only 
dimly conscious of the various influences 
that mould his thought and action, and 
blindly resisting with all the means at 
his command the forces that are making 
for a higher and fuller consciousness’ .* 
Man is the self-willed and perennial vic- 
tim of illusion, and it is the task of both 
general semantics and psychoanalysis to 
strip these veils of illusion from the face 
of civilization. Utilizing the theory of 
repression and rationalization, general se- 
mantics is able to ré-examine and dis- 
sociate ideas commonly held as sacred, 
final, and infallible. But general se- 
mantics is a constructive and liberating 
as well as skeptical discipline. Though it 
undermines piously supported illusions, it 
paves the way for the efficacious communi- 
cation of ideas more conformable to 
reality. 


The Semantic Synthesis 


General semantics is too comprehensive 
a science of the mind to be indebted ex- 
clusively to one branch of*knowledge. If 
it owes much to Freud it has not hesitated 
to revise his theories when that seemed 


* mecessary nor to appropriate essential find- 


ings from other fields of knowledge: or- 
ganismic psychology, anthropology, phys- 
ics, colloidal chemistry, mathematics, sym- 
bolic logic, medicine. Unlike the psycho- 
analysts with their gaze fixed mesmerically 
on the evocations of the unconscious, the 


*Ernest Jones, Papers on Psycho-Analysis 


(New York, 1918), p. 15. 
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semanticist regards thought as fundamen- 
tally an expression of the organism-as-a- 
whole. Consciousness, far from being a 
separate, autonomous activity, is vitally 
related to the rest of the functioning or- 
ganism. Hence whenever we focus our 
attention on some object or event, we must 
bear in mind that we necessarily omit 
many qualities and relations; we behold 
at all times a fragmentary, conditional, 
relative universe. By realizing the condi- 
tionality of human knowledge we not only 
emancipate ourselves from the toils of 
absolutism ; we also spare ourselves many 
severe shocks. It is therefore important, 
argues the semanticist, not to confuse the 
various orders of abstraction. Words must 
not be objectified ; labels must not be iden- 
tified with the thing. By this means, the 
human mind can purge itself of the sources 
of pathological disturbance. 

The aim of the semanticist is not pri- 
marily to cure mental diseases but to re- 
lease the higher centers without making 
the organism suffer a relapse into regres- 
sive tendencies. The student of general 
semantics is educated so that he may have 
a full knowledge and awareness of the 
reality-principle; the contents of the un- 
conscious are brought into consciousness ; 
the dark places are flooded with the bright 
sanative light of day. The semanticist is 
also of the belief that ‘human nature’ can 
be changed for the better. ‘Human nature’, 
an abstraction with dangerous implica- 
tions, is nothing more than a complex of 
semantic reactions. If the reactions can be 
educated and appreciably changed, and the 
semanticist believes they can, then the 
organism-as-a-whole can be improved. 

But the improvement depends upon the 
ability of educational semantics to uproot 
fixed habits, private taboos, private doc- 
trines, all of which are deeply seated in 
the unconscious. But instead of adopting 
the clinical technique of the professional 
psychoanalyst, the semanticist endeavors 
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to furnish training in proper evaluation 
which will neutralize the individual’s at- 
tachment to the unconscious. The benefits 
derived from a trained sense for proper 
evaluation apply not only to language but 
also to social, economic, political, and 
ethical relations. ‘Before any sanity can 
be brought into the analysis of these rela- 
tions’, declares Korzybski, ‘before they can 
be rationally analysed, the investigators 
would have to be trained to observe cor- 
rectly and to avoid verbal structural pit- 
falls’.* In attempting to put this matter 
more clearly, Korzybski asserts that ‘all the 
more subtle forms of adjustments in or- 
ganisms, “‘intelligence”, so-called “civiii- 
zation’, our ‘ethics’, “happiness”, etc., 
and finally, sanity, which is the evidence 
of semantic adjustment or proper evalua- 
tion on human levels, are based on the 
neurological interplay, the number, and 
multi-dimensional order of superimposed 
(not added) positive and negative excita- 
tions. The positive, or the direct and ob- 
vious, responses are the more primitive; 
the negative, resulting in not always ob- 
vious consequences, are the result of fur- 
ther structural complexities, which reach 
their culmination in the normally de- 
veloped cultural man’.® 

The semanticist is struggling to produce 
some degree of structural correspondence 
between the objective world and the verbal 
world. Harmonious adjustment is possible 
only on the basis of empirical understand- 
ing of the external environment. When 
our verbal explorations and experiments 
are empirically verified, then we have 
achieved a measure of understanding. If 
our language is structurally false, it gives 
rise to systems which are fantastically un- 
natural, and this sooner or later imposes a 
heavy strain on our nervous organism. 

* Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity (Lan- 


caster, 1933), p. 449. 
* Ibid., p. 355. 
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‘The self-imposed conditions of life be- 
come more and more unbearable, resulting 
in the increase of ‘‘mental”’ illness, prosti- 
tution, criminality, brutality, violence, sui- 
cides, and similar signs of maladjustment. 
It should never be forgotten that human 
endurance has limits. Human “knowl- 
edge” shapes the human world, alters 
conditions, and other features of the en- 
vironment—a factor which does not exist 
to any such extent in the animal world.’* 
The verbal environment has to be com- 
pletely reconditioned on a new basis. 
Once the linguistic system is radically 
readjusted, the old and false doctrines 
will perish. 

Theories and doctrines are always lin- 
guistic in nature. They provide the ra- 
tional means for leading a consistently 
rational life. They are the shorthand of 
experience; they are collective represen- 
tations, the adaptive symbolism of past 
racial experience. Since the method of 
abstraction is inherent in the human nerv- 
ous system, each one of us is filled with 
different kinds of theories. That is ines- 
capable. What we must do is to select 
those theories which fit the facts of ex- 
perience. 

Both general semantics and psycho- 
analysis believe that man can be changed, 
but the former is far more optimistic in 
its conclusions. Freud is distrustful of the 
masses; so is Korzybski, but he at least 
seems to feel that by educative means they 
can eventually be lifted from their sodden, 
benighted condition. For the psycho- 
analyst, however, the unconscious is a 


witches’ brew of instinctual energy, un- * 


controllable libidinous impulses; the lid 

is always about to be blown off. Anima! 

and human, id and super-ego, conscience 

and carnality, desire and the ideal are 

locked in mortal combat, and with dis- 

astrous consequences upon the nervous 
* Ibid., p. 270. 


system: consequences visible in the out- 
break of neuroses and psychoses, the mad- 
ness of war, mob lynchings, pogroms, 
racial persecutions, collective hatred, and 
hysteria. Korzybski, on the other hand, 
contends that once the linguistic and struc- 
tural reforms he advocates are instituted, 
humanity will first enter upon its rightful 
cultural heritage; it will achieve full man- 
hood. Once semantic blockages are re- 
moved, once men learn how to apply their 
new-won freedom of analysis and evalua- 
tion, the creative powers of the race will 
be released. At present the normal man, 
according to this view, is in reality a dead 
average, a socially approved mediocrity ; 
hence he is pathological because he has 
not given expression to the fullness of his 
potentialities. Therefore Korzybski would 
fain establish new norms of sanity, raise 
the level of literacy and intelligence, so 
that symbols would no longer exercise a 
single-track, compulsive function; they 
would become indefinitely conditional. If 
a single generation, Korzybski maintains, 
were properly educated in the use of se- 
mantic reactions, the source of human dis- 
agreement would be eliminated ; the roots 
of human dissension, due to the incorrect 
employment of symbols, would be extir- 
pated. All of human life is vitally affected 
by the problem of correct symbolism. 


Points of Comparison 
and Contrast 


While general semantics has been able 
to utilize some of the findings of psycho- 
analysis, it parts company with the Freud- 
ians when they assert that symbols possess 
a constant meaning. The semanticist in- 
sists that the interpretation of the symbol 
depends on the context and on the nature 
of the associations made by the individual. 
The same symbol may have a complex 
variety of meaning. Symbolism, in short, 
is not independent of individual condi- 
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tioning factors. Though the individual is 
restricted in his choice of symbols, though 
he may often select one that is common to 
many other people, his comprehension and 
use of the symbol will depend on his affec- 
tive background, his personal history. 

The most far-reaching importance of 
psychoanalysis lies, as we have shown, in 
its exposition of the dynamics of the mind, 
its concept of the unconscious, its explora- 
tions of the psychic life in all its manifes- 
tations. The old theory of the will as 
something absolute must be revised, now 
that the determinism of all mental life has 
been empirically established. Freud does 
not spare man his deep-seated illusions, 
pointing out how the individual leads a 
double existence. The mind of man is 
ruled by fantasy, not reason; it is pro- 
foundly irrational rather than logical in 
content. 

As long as psychoanalysis admits that it 
is possible for conscious processes to in- 
fluence unconscious thoughts, then the 
semantic method stands vindicated; the 
conscious life can invade and gradually 
dominate the unconscious. In other words, 
unconscious thoughts and impulses may 
be subdued and educated by consciousness. 
All semantic training implies the conscious 
guidance and control of hitherto uncon- 
scious activities. But this reclamation of 
the unconscious, as the semanticist is quick 
to point out, does not really solve the prob- 
lem. There is the other horn of the 
dilemma: What shall be the quality of 
consciousness striven for by the individ- 
ual? What shall be the most satisfactory 
attitude toward reality?* 

While no one as yet has ventured to 

"In New Ways in Psychoanalysis, Karen 
Horney revises a number of Freudian concepts 
in the light of new clinical insights. Instead 
of placing excessive, if not exclusive, emphasis 
on instinctual forces, she would root the 
etiology of the neuroses in the environmental 
factors. Sociological orientation replaces the 
purely biological and physical orientation. 
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undertake a psychoanalysis of general se- 
mantics, Korzybski practically furnishes 2 
semantic analysis of Freudianism, its limi- 
tations and its strength, its contradictions 
and its positive contributions. He accepts 
the unconscious, but instead of devoting 
himself to the task of dredging the con- 
tents of the unconscious, he is interested 
in the structural unconscious that underlies 
our language, our philosophy, our myths, 
our values, our social order. Hence his 
concern is with both society and the indi- 
vidual, with both the unconscious and its 
relation to reality. He is not, however, 
satisfied with adjustments to social reality 
as we find it, which is what the psycho- 
analyst, on the whole, endeavors to do for 
his patient. Such an adjustment offers but 
temporary alleviation. It is necessary that 
all of present-day society be analyzed by 
semantic methods in order to discover the 
degree to which it is dominated by false 
values, by infantilism, regressive tenden- 
cies. The objective is to develop ultimately 
a technique of preventative semantic hy- 
giene. 

Since the organism works as a whole, 
it cannot be cured by fragmentary meth- 
ods. There must be no split, artificial in 
nature but encouraged by language, be- 
tween ‘mind’ and ‘body’. Our language 
should correspond as closely as possible to 
the structure and functioning of the or- 
ganism. Man is subjected not only to ex- 
ternal stimuli but also to semantic stimuli 
against which he has developed but scanty 
means of protection. Our language, our 
attitudes, our philosophy, our doctrines, 
our proverbs and maxims: all these con- 
stitute semantic stimuli that operate in- 
ternally. 

‘Mental’ ills arise because a person con- 
fuses the orders of abstraction. People 
who live in a delusional world can be 
rescued and re-educated to face the world 
of actuality. But the organism, unless se- 
mantically prepared, is incapable of adjust- 
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ing itself to multiordinal reality; it dwells 
instead in a sphere of fiction and fantasy. 
Consciousness of abstracting can save 
them; that is the specific remedy that 
Korzybski proposes. For when we are con- 
scious of abstracting, misevaluation is cor- 
rected; we are stopped from identifying 
the symbol with the thing. 

There is thus outlined for us the general 
mechanism of human adaptation. Con- 
sciousness of abstracting furnishes protec- 
tion against the overwhelming flood of 
stimuli from the world about us. Mental 
therapy is actually a form of semantic re- 
education. The patient must not only 
rationalize his trouble but also relieve it 
emotionally, reactivate it, evaluate his past 
disturbing experience in the light of new 
insight. Rationalization alone is not effec- 
tive to bring about a change for the better ; 
there must be a semantic stirring up of 
past theanings before the wrong evalua- 
tion can be eliminated. The lower centers 
as well as the localized area of rationaliza- 
tion must be affected. The organism-as-a- 
whole must be re-educated. 

Thus what Korzybski takes over from 
psychoanalysis is the belief that beneiit 
is bound to result from enlarging the field 
of consciousness by bringing into con- 
sciousness elements dwelling in the uncon- 
scious. On the consciousness of abstract- 


ing he finds a sitaple method for eliminat- 
ing the majority of human difficulties. 
Moreover, whereas the Freudian concep- 
tion of the reality-principle is vague, Kor- 
zybski leaves us in no doubt that science 
alone gives us full knowledge of current 
reality. Scientific method and scientific 
ideas must gradually suffuse and inter- 
penetrate the structure of the language 
we use. Korzybski points out that while 
the Freudian System was scientific at the 
time of its inception and early develop- 
ment, it must at present be extensively re- 
vised in the light of new scientific knowl- 
edge. It would take him, he declares, a 
separate volume to elaborate the revisions 
that would have to be introduced into the 
body of ideas and doctrines associated with 
the name of Freud. A new postulate 
would be that of an active, dynamic un- 
conscious. Once this active unconscious 
is accepted, the mental determinism that 


Freud accepted is seen as inadequate; it is 
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two-valued, not multi-valued. In the non- 
aristotelian system, Korzybski declares, 
‘the fundamental postulates of the system- 
function which underlies all psychother- 
apy have been accepted, although they 
have been vastly enlarged to comply with 
the known facts and scientific require- 
ments of 1933’. 


* Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity (Lan- 
caster, 1933), p. 536. 
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{The following article is reprinted, with the kind permission of the author and the editors, from 
Journal of Chemical Education, Vol. 19, No. 8 (August, 1942), pp. 372-375.] 


EPEATEDLY we have been told that 

it is the duty of an instructor to in- 

sist on accurate terminology. Occasionally, 

letters and articles in this JoURNAL indi- 

cate the interest of its readers in maintain- 

ing or establishing correct definitions and 

exact phrasing. In the face of this inter- 

est it would seem heresy to claim that 

adherence to ‘correct’ terminology can 
sometimes do more harm than good. 


The Benzoyl Dispute 


Toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Lavoisier, in classifying the elements 
and compounds, found it necessary to in- 
clude an intermediate type that seemed 
to be both element and compound. He 
called it the ‘radical’ and defined it as a 
group of elements that acts as a single 
unit and, like a metal, unites with oxygen. 
He believed that a radical was analogous 
to a metal and that union with oxygen 
was analogously its most important chem- 
ical property. In effect, the word ‘radi- 
cal’ had here two meanings, one based on 
the group permanence and the other on 
the affinity for oxygen. So long as the 
only known ‘radicals’ fulfilled both mean- 
ings no one took the trouble to observe 
the double definition, and the two mean- 
ings were unconsciously regarded as sy- 
nonymous. 

In the early 1830's, however, the ben- 
zoyl and acetyl groups were studied. Lie- 
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big, Wéohler, and Dumas classed the ben- 
zoyl group as a radical because of its 
persistence throughout a series of com- 
pounds. Berzelius thundered against this 
view with what he considered irrefutable 
and rigorous logic. Benzoyl, he insisted, 
could not be a radical because it contains 
oxygen and a radical by definition is 
something that itself unites with oxygen: 
‘A radical cannot be an oxide. The very 
meaning of the word radical indicates that 
it represents a body which is in union with 
oxygen’ (1). 


Polymerization 


Polymerization was once (and still is, 
in most textbooks) defined as an increase 
in molecular weight without a change in 
elementary composition. It was therefore 
generally applied in organic chemistry to 
the self-addition of unsaturated com- 
pounds. In time it has come to be ap- 
plied, especially in industry, to any 
reaction producing a considerable increase 
in molecular weight by the coupling of 
molecules, like or unlike, saturated or un- 
saturated. There is little resemblance in 
composition between benzyl chloride and 
its polymer, polybenzyl, produced by the 
Friedel-Crafts condensation: 

nC,H,CH,Cl > C,,,H,, + 2HCl 


Certainly, benzyl chloride is not an olefinic 
or acetylenic compound, nor does it react 
by self-saturation of a double bond. 








Nevertheless, states Carothers (2), one 
can find instances in the literature where 
the fact that a reaction is called a ‘poly- 
merization’ is cited as proof that some un- 
saturated compound must be an inter- 
mediate product in the reaction. 


Lyophile and Lyophobe 

Hartman cites the following case in his 
well-written textbook on colloid chemistry 
(3). Noyes called the attention of phys- 
ical chemists in 1905 to the distinction be- 
tween those colloids that were ‘nonviscid, 
nongelatinizing and easily precipitated by 
salts’, and those that were ‘viscid, gela- 
tinizing, and not easily precipitated by 
salts. He called the former ‘colloidal 
suspensions’ and the latter ‘colloidal solu- 
tions’. Because the ‘colloidal suspensions’ 
did not settle out as ‘true suspensions’ do 
and because the ‘colloidal solutions’ could 
be separated into solute and solvent by 


dialysis unlike ‘true solutions’, many phys- - 


ical chemists tended to reject the classi- 
fication until Perrin and Freundlich intro- 
duced the Greek words that even the 
Greeks did not have for them, /yopdilic 
and lyophobic. 


Atoms and Molecules 


In the eighteenth century the words 
‘atom’ and ‘molecule’ were used inter- 
changeably to mean a small particle. In 
1808 Dalton suggested the relation be- 
tween the combining weights of elements 
and the relative weights of the ultimate 
particles of elements and compounds. He 


referred to these ultimate particles as 


‘atoms’, whether of elements or of com- 
pounds. NaCl he would have called the 
‘atom of salt’. 

Three years later Avogadro, impressed 
by Gay-Lussac’s publication on the com- 
bining volumes of gases, drew from it one 
of the most fruitful conclusions in chem- 
ical history. Adopting Gay-Lussac’s opin- 
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ion that in the gaseous condition there is 
no appreciable attraction between the 
particles, he deduced with rigorous logic 
the uniform distribution of particles in all 
gases under the same conditions, the pro- 
portionality between gas densities and the 
relative weights of the particles, and lastly 
the complex structure of these particles. 
This last conclusion compelled him to split 
Dalton’s ‘atom’ into three terms: The 
smallest possible particle of an element 
he called the ‘elementary molecule’; to- 
day we call it the atom. The independent 
particle of a gaseous element he called 
the ‘constituent molecule’, and the inde- 
pendent particle of a gaseous compound 
he called the ‘integral molecule’; today 
we call both of these simply the molecule. 

But Avogadro's contemporaries were 
reluctant to follow him. In addition to 
experimental facts running contrary to the 
apparent consequences of his theory, there 
were objections seemingly based on logic 
but actually on logomachy. 

The word ‘atom’ seemed so much more 
precise than ‘molecule’ that chemists con- 
tinued to use it in preference to the lat- 
ter. What Avogadro called the ‘constit- 
uent molecule’ of hydrogen they called the 
‘atom’ of hydrogen. ‘But Avogadro con- 
cluded from Gay-Lussac’s experimental 
data that this same ‘constituent molecule’ 
was composed of two ‘elementary mole- 
cules’, 7. e., atoms. Avogadro's contempo- 
rarics naturally expressed this by sayin 
that 


his elementary molecule is half of an 
* atom. But how can one have a half- 

atom if by very definition the atom? is 

indivisible? This is indeed absurd! 


Fidelity to terminological exactitude is 
no doubt one of the finer gifts of the 
classical education prevalent among scien- 
tific men in the early years of the nine- 


* Greek, a-tomos, not cut. 
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teenth century, but even Dalton, who was 
only an indifferent scholar of Latin and 
Greek, had bound himself to his defi- 
nition: 

I have chosen the word atom to sig- 
nify these ultimate particles, in prefer- 
ence to particle, molecule, or any other 
diminutive term, because I conceive it 
is much more expressive; it includes in 
itself the notion of indivisible, which 
the other terms do not (4). 


On one occasion Dalton argued with a 
colleague in favor of his formulas for 
water and hydrogen peroxide, HO and 
HO,,? respectively. The other formulas 
would require fractional ratios of atoms. 
This, the gentle Quaker triumphantly con- 
cluded, proved his own formulas to be 
correct, ‘for thou knows it must be so for 
no man can split an atom’ (5). 

The practice of using the term ‘atom’ 
for the smallest particles of both elements 
and compounds led to another error. As- 
sociated with the idea of indivisibility, the 
term led chemists to assign unconsciously 
to the compound some of the stability 
characteristic of the element. Hence, it 
was difficult for them to imagine a re- 
versible partial breakdown of compounds. 
Not until almost a half-century after 
Avogadro's publication were the anomal- 
ous vapor densities and molecular weights 
of ammonium chloride and sulfuric acid 
shown to be due to dissociation of these 
molecules in the vapor state, removing 
the greatest objection to Avogadro's hypo- 
thesis. 

One of Avogadro’s few converts was 
Dumas. Arcuad 1826 Dumas adopted 
the hypothesis and expressed it ten years 
later in the form: ‘Equal volumes, equal 
numbers of atoms’ (i.e., equal volumes of 
gas, equal numbers of molecules). When 
it was objected that if this were true, the 


* Or equivalent, since Dalton did not use these 
letter symbols. 
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‘atoms’ are divided into two when gaseous 
elements react and that this is absurd, since 
atoms are indivisible, Dumas airily re- 
plied, ‘Chemistry cuts the atoms that 
physics can’t cut. That's all!’ (6). 
Dumas’ contemporaries had none of 
his flippant attitude. They, indeed, tended 
to take the word ‘atom’ too seriously. It 
was perhaps to avoid this tendency that 
Avogadro sedulously shunned the word. 
Instead, he wrote of half-molecules and 
quarter-molecules (7), which his con- 
temporaries naturally translated literally 
as half-atoms and quarter-atoms. More- 
over, he took the unit of molecular weight 
to be the weight of a molecule of hydro- 
gen. This made the atomic weight of 
hydrogen fall on 0.5 and introduced many 
other fractional or mixed numbers to the 
table of atomic weights. Inevitably this 
supported the objection that Avogadro 
was dividing the indivisible. Ladenburg 
describes Berzelius as feeling that 


It is absurd to assume fractions of 
atoms, and says that it was formerly 
the custom to abandon hypotheses as 
soon as they led to absurdity (8). 


Phrasing and Meaning 


Admittedly, there is some value to ef- 
forts at improving word usage among our 
students or ourselves, but too often our 
efforts are wasted on trifles. A case in 
triviality is that of the physician who com- 
plained that ‘clinic’ is used to mean bed- 
less institutions such as dispensaries and 
out-patient departments, whereas the 
Greek word &line meant ‘bed’ (9). It 
is immaterial whether a titration be called 
a ‘volumetric’ or a ‘titrimetric’ procedure, 
since the meaning of the former is clear 
to any graduate chemist; its replacement 
by the latter word may, however, be justi- 
fied in a classification of analytical pro- 
cedures, to prevent confusion of titrations 
with gas-analytical methods (10). It is 








inexact meaning, not inexact phrasing, 
that confuses. This all the more so be- 
cause the meaning is often tacit and im- 
plied. 

Where a word has two or more mean- 
ings, the confusion may be both serious 
and unconscious. In the benzoyl con- 
troversy ‘radical’ had come to have two 
different meanings, but Dumas and Ber- 
zelius seemed unaware of this. In the dis- 
pute over Avogadro's formulas, ‘atom’ 
had at least three meanings: the chemical 
unit of the element, the physical unit of 
the element, and the physical unit of the 
compound. Only Dumas and Avogadro 
seemed to have noticed this, and the 
former not at all too clearly. 

Another example of identification of 
dissimilar objects by using a single word 
for them is given by the reception of 
Faraday'’s law of electro-equivalence. A 
century ago the word ‘electricity’ con- 
tained both the concepts of quantity 
(measured today in coulombs) and that 
of intensity (measured today in volts). 
Faraday himself pointed out that his law 
related combining weights only to the 
quantity of electricity and that it was the 
intensity of the current that was a measure 
of the chemical affinity. Nevertheless, 
Berzelius and other chemists between 1834 
and the 1880's persisted in confusing the 
two aspects of electrical energy, thereby 
delaying acceptance of Faraday’s law and 
the development of a consistent electro- 
chemical theory of valence. 

Another example is the confusion of 
temperature and heat in Newton's mind, 
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Here ‘sodium’ meant both the free metal, 
with its own characteristic properties, and 
also the common fundamental constituent 
of the compounds and allotropic forms 
of the element. This double meaning of 
‘element’ is a very common error, as we 
all know (12). 

In none of these cases was the mis- 
understanding prevented by meticulous 
phrasing. In some, the error might have 
been prevented by careful definition of 
terms, but certainly not by holding to the 
traditional or etymologic definitions. 
There are reasons why apparently precise 
definitions, moreover, do not always pre- 
vent confusion of meaning. 


Definition and Meaning 


The bare formal definition of a chem- 
ical concept is often embellished or even 
obscured by subjective and sensual side- 
pictures. Geometrical figures and mechan- 


‘ ical analogies are often necessary in teach- 


a confusion due to his using for them the: 


same word, ‘heat’ (11). 

Then, too, there was the derisive ques- 
tioning of Arrhenius in the early days of 
the ionization theory, 

If sodium chloride dissociates in so- 

lution, why does not the sodium react 

with the water? 


a4 


ing, especially in physics and physical 
chemistry, but they tend-to leave a deeper 
impression than the formal logical defi- 
nition. The human mind tends to prefer 
such side-pictures. A graduate student 
once told me that his mind pictured the 
electron as a ‘blue-hot ball of fire whiz- 
zing on a dotted curve around a bigger 
ball, the nucleus’ . . . . Much might be 
done for chemical education by a well- 
trained psychoanalyst. 

Moreover, definitions - are themselves 
composed of words and often these 1at- 
ter are themselves in need of clear defi- 
nition. Sometimes a definition merely 
transfers the ambiguity from one word to 
several. Sometimes the ambiguity is con- 
cealed by the apparently simple words 
composing the definition. In the defini- 
tions of element, compound, and mixture 
we frequently meet the undefined terms 
‘pure’, ‘simple’, and ‘decomposed’. 

According to Bridgman (13), the 
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meaning of a concept is merely the opera- 
tion associated with either the concept or 
its measurement. Introducing a new tech- 
nic or tool means introducing a new defi- 
nition, or at least a new meaning. The 
introduction of X-ray diffraction changed 
the meaning of ‘crystalline’ from ‘bounded 
by plane surfaces’ to ‘possessing a defi- 
nitely ordered internal arrangement of 
atoms and/or molecules’. We can speak 
today of crystalline cellulose and of the 
crystal structure of stretched rubber. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century there were no 
methods available for separating elements 
into subspecies, so an element could then 
be defined as a non-decomposable simple 
substance. Since 1900 the positive ray 
beam, molecular rays, the mass spectro- 
graph, and the separation of isotopes have 
caused us to split the element into its iso- 
topes and to split accordingly the unit 
of atomic weight into the chemical unit 
(with 0 16) and the physical unit 
(with 0'*© = 16). We changed the defi- 
nition of element, basing it on the atomic 
number as found by X-ray spectra. We 
changed ‘atomic weight’ from ‘relative 
weight of an atom’ to ‘mean relative 
weight of the atoms’. 

Frequently, if a definition is couched in 
abstract terms it remains unchanged in the 
textbooks after considerable change has 
occurred in the experimental technics. 
The teachers and students, writers and 
expounders, will then continue quoting 
the old definition, without realizing that 
the operational meaning is now some- 
thing else. 


Changes of Definition 

Often ‘incorrect’ usage is merely a 
change of definition, carried out uncon- 
sciously or tacitly. We may criticize those 
who are so undiscriminating as to fail to 
state explicitly the new definition, but we 
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must admit that definitions can legiti- 
mately change. 

Often a definition has been broadened 
so as to include a larger class, as: alcohol, 
alum, spinel, aldehyde, acid.* Or it may 
be restricted to a smaller class, for ex- 
ample: ‘isomerism’ once included poly- 
merism, but now it is restricted to cases 
where the molecular weights are the same. 
A definition may be changed in order to 
abandon a disproved theory or law. Ber- 
zelius (14) defined catalysis as ‘the de- 
composition of bodies by this [catalytic] 
force’. Ostwald changed it to one based 
on reaction velocities. Or the definition 
may be changed so as to save a theory or 
law. Proust's argument with Berthollet 
over the definite composition of com- 
pounds was won partly by experimental 
proofs and partly by the decision to count 
only those substances as compounds that 
had a uniform definite composition. Thus 
a law was rewritten as a definition. This 
frequently happens. 

Sometimes, however, we are free to de- 
cide which of two mutually dependent 
statements we shall call a definition and 
which we shall call a law. This is quite 
frequent in thermodynamics. Thus, we 
can define temperature as the linear func- 
tion of the volume of the mercury in a 
mercury-in-glass thermometer and then 
show experimentally that the pressure- 
volume product pv of a gas is almost a 
lineat function of this temperature (Boyle- 
Charies law), or we can define tempera- 
ture in terms of the pv product of hydro- 
gen at low pressures (perfect gas ther- 
mometer) and then show experimentally 
that mercury has an approximately con- 
stant coefhicient of expansion. Again, the 
ideal gas has three equally valid defini- 
tions, any one of which can serve as the 
definition, the other two being then 
termed ‘laws’ (15). In all such cases our 


* Originally acetum, vinegar. 








choices of definition can be made to suit 
our convenience, and it is sheer pedantry 
to quibble as to which is definition and 
which is law. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHANGING 


FOOD HABITS: 


With Suggestions for Psychoanalytic Contributions* 


HE Committee on Food Habits is an 

interdivisional committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council, which is admin- 
istered by the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology. In the course of the last 
two years the Committee has been de- 
veloping a systematic approach to the 
problem of food habits in American cul- 
ture and the methods which may be used 
to change those habits when they con- 
flict with or fai! to make use of the best 
findings of the science of nutrition. 
Changes in the dietary pattern of our 
country are desired because it appears 
that our people are not as well nourished 
as they could be in view of the food re- 
sources we have. I am going to outline 
to you briefly some of the results of our 
research so as to give you a background 
for discussing the contributions which 
psychoanalytic research might make to the 
problem. 


* Part of an address presented to the Topeka 
Psychoanalytic Society, December 11, 1942. 
Margaret Mead is Associate Curator in the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
Executive Secretary of the Committee on Food 
Habits, of the National Research Council. Her 
paper is reprinted from Bulletin of the Mennin- 
ger Clinic, Vol. VII, pp. 57-61 (March 1943) 
with her permission and that of the editors. 
It is hoped by the editors of ETC that semanti- 
cists may also be able to contribute to an 
understanding of the problems so interestingly 
presented by Dr. Mead. 
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MARGARET MEAD 


In the first place, it has been necessary 
to emphasize that we are dealing with 
the problem of food habits, not merely 
with the problem of habits. The findings 
of psychology on the general subject of 
habit formation throw only a very limited 
light upon the problem of changing food 
habits. Food habits as distinct from other 
habits, must be localized in the body, 
anchored in a series of specific zonal be- 
haviors and understood in terms of the 
way in which American culture has pat- 
terned those behaviors. When we have 
examined, by various methods American 
food habits—through tests developed by 
Professor Kurt Lewin of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, through analysis of inter- 
view material, the symbolism employed 
in current advertising, verbatim replies on 
questions addressed to random samples 
of the population— certain tendencies 
have become clear. When American food 
habits are compared with those of various 
European nations' and with those of 
ptimitive peoples we find that eating in 
America is primarily a ‘‘super-ego’’ prob- 
lem, that if you eat enough of the food 
that is not good but is good for you, you 
are then permitted to eat a little of the 
food that is good but is not good for you. 
This attitude is instilled into each gener- 
ation by the use of reward and punish- 
ment and as a result the findings of the 








science of nutrition do not become an au- 
tomatic part of our cultural traditior but 
remain a subject of moral choice for each 
individual.? For example, men and chil- 
dren are supposed not to like vegetables. 
It is women’s responsibility to see that 
the family eats vegetables, by coercing 
the children, cajoling the men, and by 
camouflaging the disliked vegetables in 
various ways. Sweets and desserts are 
used as rewards. American mothers do 
not see how one can teach children to eat 
without bribes, and they are amazed to 
learn that certain cultures do not use 
desserts. 

As a result of this attitude, eating be- 
comes a method whereby the growing boy 
can express his rebellion against parental 
control by choosing the wrong foods. 
The pleasure element which enters into 
consuming forbidden foods, into eating 
between meals, eating too many sweets, 
taiding the ice box, etc., is primarily the 
pleasure that comes from defying the dic- 
tates of conscience on a small scale, the 
very venial sin whose commission gives 
rise to a mild and mischievous pleasure 
rather than to an intense sense of guilt. 

Psychoanalysts will recognize that 
when eating is dramatized as a conflict, 
with mother and wife exercising a taboo 
and child and husband defying it to prove 
their independence and masculinity, ap- 
peals to the conscience as a means of es- 
tablishing better eating habits will not be 
sufficient. 

Examination of the various socially 
sanctioned moves to improve the food 
habits of the American people, and ex- 
amination of the motivations invoked 
by the group professionally charged with 
such improvement, leads to the convic- 
tion that this moral emphasis, in which 
food is thought of as part of a moral 
plot, is omnipresent. It is furthermore 
striking that Americans, in contrast to 
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members of many other cultures, take a 
very limited sensuous pleasure in food 
or in the act of eating. Americans when 
questioned as to favorite foods are apt to 
name an undefined category of food— 
“a steak,” “ice cream’’—without speci- 
fying any of the details which would 
define a sensuous image. The appearance 
of the food is often of greater impor- 
tance than the taste, and where pleasure 
is taken in eating snacks as snacks, the 
pleasure is not a sensuous one. 

Beyond defining this particular char- 
acteristic plot which defines the food situ- 
ation for the American child, and to some 
extent for the Protestant child in Europe 
also, research has not yet led us into the 
more unconscious aspects of the way in 
which attitudes towards food are built 
into the American character structure. Dr. 
Hilda Bruch is continuing at Johns 
Hopkins University under the auspices 
of the Committee on Food Habits her 
study of obese children® and is adding to 
this a study of allergic and diabetic chil- 
dren. It is hoped that detailed case 
studies of these children whose attention 
is intensively focussed on food may reveal 
further the psychodynamics which under- 
lie American food habits. 

Psychoanalytic literature is rich in ma- 
terial on oral and anal attitudes but this 
material has never been organized to 
show the specific psychodynamics of 
American character structure. Most of 
the material, as presented, is equally ap- 
plicable to individuals from many dif- 
ferent cultures and economic classes and 
deals with mechanisms which have not 
been detailed in their specific, culturally 
patterned forms. There is urgent need 
for the organization of this material in 
such a way that we may be able to make 
statements, in terms of psychoanalytic 
frames of reference, about the difference 
between American, German and French, 
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Eskimo, Hottentot and Samoan character 
as it may be described in the organized 
attitudes toward food and eating. 

Specifically, it is possible to outline 
several areas in which psychoanalytic re- 
search might bring valuable results. 

1. An exploration of the developmen- 
tal process as patterned by American cul- 
ture, in order to describe and place the 
period at which eating becomes delib- 
idinized and classified as a super-ego 
problem. The relationship of breast and 
bottle feeding, methods of weaning, 
methods of enforcing schedules and se- 
quences of unpreferred and preferred 
foods all need examination, as the resi- 
dues of these experiences manifest them- 
selves in analytic productions. It is 
possible that the mere repetition of a se- 
quence in which a food, assumed to be 
disliked, is, if consumed, followed by a 
food which is assumed to be liked, may 
establish a close connection with the 
super-ego development. Interdictions of 
certain types of behavior at table, such as 
the habit of using the family dinner table 
as a forum where delinquencies are re- 
buked and deviations in table manners 
continually remarked, may also play a 
tole. It is probable that clues to the cul- 
tural regularities in these types of be- 
havior may also be found in the contem- 
porary behavior of patients, the incidence 
and forms of periods of extreme oral in- 
dulgence or self-denial, the idiosyncratic 
food taboos which individual patients 
will establish which may, when examined, 
prove to have a common form which can 
be described and so on. 

2. An exploration of the divisions 
which are made between food and drink, 
on the one hand, and between serious 
meals and ‘snacks’ on the other. It is pos- 
sible that this inquiry may throw light 
upon the specific dynamics of American 
alcoholism, as compared with various 
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European forms of alcoholism.‘ 

3. An exploration of the terms in 
which Americans classify that which is in- 
edible. Comparative cultural studies show 
that there are a variety of headings under 
which that which is not traditionally ac- 
ceptable as food may be presented to the 
growing child, as (a) ‘not food, but dirt, 
that which is disgusting, contaminating, 
may be equated with excrement’; (b) 
‘not food, but of the same nature as hu- 
man flesh so that to eat it would make 
one a cannibal’, e.g., horses, dogs, pets, 
animals which are served as whole skele- 
tons, etc.; (c) ‘not food, but a represen- 
tative of the male or female genital and 
therefore to be shunned as arousing in- 
tolerable fantasies’; (d) ‘not food, but 
something magically strange and dan- 
gerous, to incorporate which would be 
to run into great danger.’ These cate- 
gories are not, of course, mutually ex- 
clusive, and probably a certain element 
of each may be found in the complete 
food rejection attitudes of any people, 
but there seems good evidence for ex- 
pecting them to be differently patterned 
in different cultures. It is the patterning, 
the specific content, the hierarchy of 
dominance among the different settings 
of rejection which should give the pe- 
culiar character to the food rejection 
attitudes in a given culture. In any at- 
tempt to introduce new foods it is im- 
portant to know just what the structure 
of these rejection categories is.® 

To date no systematic exploration has 
been made of the extent to which deeply 
unconscious trends are culturally pat- 
terned. While an exceedingly strong a 
priori case can be made for the position 
that it would be impossible to pattern 
parts of the human personality without 
significant adaptive patterning of all 
other parts of the personality, there is 
also some material which suggests that 








certain processes usually identified as ‘un- 
conscious’ have greater uniformity from 
one culture to another than do those 
processes labelled as ‘ego processes.’ 
However this may be, until this relation- 
ship is empirically determined, it would 
seem that it is worthwhile from both a 
theoretical and a practically useful angle, 
to turn psychoanalytic methods and in- 
sights upon this problem of defining the 
developmental steps by which typical 
American attitudes toward food and to- 
ward changing food habits are estab- 
lished. 

I have presented this material to you 
partly because I am interested in obtain- 
ing your collaboration in solving this 
particular set of problems and partly as 
an illustration of the way in which I 
believe psyciioanalysts can make a more 
immediate and telling contribution to the 
affairs of contemporary society, the prose- 
cution of the war and the implementation 
of the peace. Not until psychoanalytic 
insights into human mechanisms have 
been specialized into insights into the 
psychodynamics of an identifiable group 
of people at a given epoch in history do 
they become available for social plan- 
ning. Yet it would be tragic if this wealth 
of insight were not to be made so avail- 
able. The successful application of psy- 
choanalytic theory and techniques to the 
solution of any one present day problem 
—such as that of altering American food 
habits to preserve nutritional standards 
in the midst of war shortages—would 


pave the way for a more widespread con- 
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tribution to the pressing social problems 
of the times. 
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editors of ETC. hope to republish other early papers by Korzybski from time to time.]} 


VERY now and then there appear in 
the history of humanity gigantic 
thinkers who shape and mold our mental 
processes for centuries to come. In our 
own time, we are witnessing the turning 
of a page in human history. The birth of 
a new era is in the air; a host of men in 
all walks of life feel it unconsciously and 
work in the same direction. A few leading 
mathematicians have made these uncon- 
scious strivings of mankind conscious— 
without them we would feel our way but 
in the darkness, which is a slow—very 
slow—process of guesswork, whereas with 
their work our path is clear. 

I hope the reader will understand the 
inherent difficulties which beset any at- 
tempt to give a general summary of a new 
epoch which is still in the making of its 
own foundations. 

In the space allotted for this writing 
only a very few of the most momentous 
points can be sketched, and I make no pre- 
tense to finality. The aim is to draw the 
attention of scientists, and thinkers, to the 
fact that something of grave importance 
for all our human future is going on; to 
encourage inquiry and collaboration, and 
thus to accelerate the inevitable. 

What I here call the inevitable is the 
coming of the empire of sound logic—a 
logic demanding scientific knowledge of 
human nature, adjusting human beliefs, 
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institutions, doctrines, and conduct to the 
essential facts and laws of human nature, 
and converting the pseudo-sciences of 
ethics, economics and government into 
genuine sciences for promoting human 
welfare. 

The ‘Brotherhood of Man’, of which 
we all dream, can be accomplished only 
and exclusively by the ‘Brotherhood of 
Doctrines’. 

It will be found that, when what Keyser 
calls the ‘Great Stupidity’, has been elim- 
inated by sound logic; all that is dismal, 
destructive, woeful and despairing will be- 
come constructive, hopeful, and favorable 
to human weal. 

Such inquiry will show that many doc- 
trines, first established by myth and magic, 
still persist; and although, at the first 
glance they seem harmless, their sinister 
effect retards human progress, knowledge 
and happiness. 

The history of human thought may be 
roughly divided into three periods, each 
period having gradually evolved into its 
successor. The beginning of one period 
overlaps years of the other. As a base for 
my classification I will take the relation- 
ship between the observer and the ob- 
served. In speaking about these periods I 
will not take into account individual think- 
ers, because in many instances it may be 
found that certain thinkers (Plato, Lucre- 
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tius, Leibnitz, etc.) in a given period were 
far ahead of their contemporaries, and that 
their theories or discoveries which had no 
great influence in their own time were 
prophetic expressions of the latest de- 
velopments of science. Thus I will only 
speak summarily about those currents of 
thought which immediately affected the 
fate of ‘Common Humanity’. The germ 
of protest and criticism was indeed present 
in man since man began and this element 
was always, as it is now, responsible for 
all human progress. 

The first period may be called the 
Greek, or Metaphysical, or Pre-scientific 
Period. In this period the observer was 
everything, the observed did not matter. 

The second period may be called the 
Classical or Semi-scientific—still reigning 
in most fields—where the observer was 
almost nothing and the only thing that 
mattered was the observed. This tendency 


gave rise to that which we may call gross 


and gross materialism. 

This third period may be called the 
Mathematical or Scientific Period which 
began in 1854 with the work of George 
Boole’s “The Laws of Thought’. This 
work started an internal revolution in logic 
and also in mathematics, which ultimately 
resulted in the last few years in the merg- 
ing of both into one—the discovery that 
logic and mathematics are one. In this 
period mankind will understand (some 
understand it already) that all man can 
perce pen mr 


(1) The Absolutist Period. 
(2) Mixed Absolute-Relativist Period. 
(3) The Relativist Period. 
The general characteristic of the first 
two periods was that they both used tra- 
ditional, insufficient, often fallacious sub- 
pe en ne Aristotelian logic which 


must result, as it did, in a philosophical 
impasse. The confusion became so acute 
that hardly two thinkers could be found 
who were able to understand each other 
except through sympathy. 


The Old Logic Hampers 
Everything 


It may be proved also that the direct 
result of this faulty logic has hampered 
enormously the natural sciences and prog- 
ress in all fields of human affairs. The his- 
tory of mankind, despite all the beauty and 
culture in it, has been in greater measure a 
history of misery and periodical collapses, 
wars and revolutions. 

Complete consistent ‘absolutism’ leads 
obviously to blind fanatical theories. The 
mixture of absolute and relative concepts 
and words, leads to confusion and be- 
wildering paradoxes. Consistent ‘rela- 
tivism’ clarifies this whole hopeless mess 
and probably will lead toward a real 
absolute—if such a thing exists. 

In this new mathematical-scientific era 
the simple truth was discovered that all 
we know is a joint phenomenon of the 
observer and the observed, which means 
that for science and life logic is as vital a 
factor as ‘facts’ because, for human 
knowledge, there are no ‘facts’ free from 
the share of the observer's mind. 

General truths cannot be established by 
gross empiricism, which deals only and 
exclusively with particular ‘observations, 
and this is why the classical tradition led 
automatically to doubt and unwarranted 

imism, so characteristic of that period. 


Obviously, if there is such a thing as gen- 
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eral knowledge, its foundation must be 
found outside of gross empiricism. Most 
probably such a thing does exist and its 
origin may be traced to the constitution 
of the human mind itself—to sound mod- 
ern logic (mathematics). 

Someone may ask, how about ‘intu- 
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itions’, ‘emotions’, etc. The answer is 
simple and positive. It is a fallacy of the 
old schools to divide man into parcels, 
elements; all human faculties consist of 
an inter-connected whole. We select to 
deal with logic, because the laws of 
thought are the only aspects of the whole 
which are tangible and invariant, the eter- 
nal laws of thought which can be handled 
rigorously. When the problems of this 
aspect are solved, the others, the vague 
ones, will fall into line automatically. As 
Keyser pointed out, it matters what an ani- 
mal is; with man, it matters not only what 
man is, but even more, what we humans 
think man is. The tragedy of man has 
been and is, that in creating his institu- 
tions and ethics he never was conscious of 
it. But deep in the human heart there is 
this quest for the abiding, for the eternal. 
Already I have given a hint as to how 
the source of general knowledge can be 
found in the inherent constitution of the 
human mind. If I may, I shall give more 
hints. Let us imagine that in the night, 
during our sleep, the whole universe, our- 
selves included, ‘grew up’ ten, one-hun- 
dred, or ‘n’ times. Is there any human 
possibility of detecting in the morning 
this remarkable event? It is a well proved 
fact that the answer must be negative. 
Man could not detect this change. His 
room had, let us say, ten steps in the eve- 
ning before the change; it would have ten 
steps in the morning after the change. 
It is obvious that such metaphysical ‘ab- 
solute’ space is not an absolute space ; this 
example does away with absolute space. 
But it is easy to see that the number ten 
(or any other) has remained. Similar 
reasoning proves that, to the best of our 
knowledge today, all absolutes have gone 
except number, whatever number is. If 
we could succeed in squeezing out scme 
wisdom, some general knowledge, from 
number, which is this ‘only absolute left’, 
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we would be entitled to expect that this 
wisdom would contain the germ of abso- 
lute knowledge. As a fact this is being 
done by a few leading mathematicians. 

Modern mathematics deals formally 
with what can be said about anything or 
any property. As the reader can easily 
see we are witnessing the birth of the won- 
der of wonders—the birth of what may 
be called ‘qualitative’ mathematics. Here 
it may be explained why mathematics 
has this exclusive position among other 
sciences. It must be emphasized that it 
was not some special genius of the mathe- 
maticians, as such, that was responsible 
for it. With the birth of the rational be- 
ing—man—rational activity began spon- 
taneously (no matter how slow) and this 
rational activity manifested itself in every 
line of human endeavor—no matter how 
slight this rational activity was. Today we 
know that all man can know is an ab- 
straction. The process of constructing 
those abstractions is quite arbitrary. Since 
man began he plunged into this process 
of constructing arbitrary abstractions—it 
was the very nature of his being. 


Man Blundered 
Into Mathematics 


Obviously, in the beginning, he did not 
know anything about the universe or him- 
self; he went ahead spontaneously. It is 
no wonder that some of his abstractions 
were false to fact, that some of them were 
devoid of meaning, and hence neither 
true nor false but strictly meaningless, and 
that some of them were correct. In this 
endless spontaneous process of construct- 
ing abstractions he started from that 
which was the nearest to him—namely 
himself—and ignorantly attributed his 
human faculties to all the universe around 
him. He did not realize that he—man— 
was the latest product in the universe; 
he reversed the order and anthropomor- 
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phized all around him. He did not realize, 
and this is true even today in most cases, 
that by so doing he was building up a 
logic and a language unfit to deal with 
the actual universe, life, man included; 
and that by doing so he was building for 
himself a mental impasse. In a few in- 
stances good luck was with him; he made 
a few abstractions which were at once the 
easiest to handle and were correct, that 
is, corresponding to actual facts in this 
actual universe. 

These were numbers. 

Let us see how numbers originated and 
what was their significance. Any one may 
see that there is an actual difference be- 
tween such groups as x Of XX Of aS XXX; 
whatever the class was composed of, be 
it stones, figs, or snakes. And man could 
not miss for long the peculiar similarity 
between such xx a class of stones or such 
xx’ class of snakes, etc., and here hap- 
pened a fact of crucial significance for- 
the future of man. He named those dif- 
ferent classes by definite names, good luck 
saved mankind from his ignorant specu- 
lations; he called the class of all such 
classes x ‘one’, the class of all such classes 
xx ‘two’, xxx ‘three’, etc., etc., and num- 
ber was born. 

Here as everywhere else ‘le premier pas 
qui coute’ ; having created number the rest 
followed as a comparatively easy task. 
Man could not miss for long seeing, that 
if such a class x is added to such a class x 
he gets such a class xx, but the other day 
he had called such classes by names ‘one’ 
and ‘two’, so he concluded that ‘one and 
one makes two’—mathematics was borh 
—exact knowledge began. 

Good luck combined with his human 
faculties has helped him to discover one 
of the eternal truths. 

The creation of number was the most 
reasonable, the first truly scientific act 
done by man; in mathematics this reason- 


able being produced a perfect abstraction, 
the first perfect instrument by which to 
train his brain, his nerve currents, in the 
ideal way befitting the actual universe 
(not a fiction) and himself as a part of 
the whole. Now it is easy to understand 
frorn this physiological point of view why 
mathematics has developed so soundly. 

The opposite can be said about the 
other disciplines. They mostly started with 
fictions, and until this day they persist 
and, playing in vacuo, bring havoc in the 
life of man. 

Mathematics started aright—the others 
did not! 

The biggest triumph of human thought 
was, and for ever will be, the discovery 
of new mathematical methods embracing 
larger and larger parts of the whole—these 
are the mile stones of man’s progress. 


A Review of ‘Mathematical 
Philosophy 


“Mathematical Philosophy’ by Keyser is 
one of those mile stones of everlasting 
significance. In this monumental work 
there are discoveries of the gravest im- 
portance. 

Keyser is one of the three in the world, 
as far as I know, who is blazing a new 
trail in this field. Whoever is interested 
in human progress, and who of us is not? 
should read and reread the book. The 
peculiarity of such works is, that the range 
of their bearing is so vast that it takes 
time and meditation to digest and ap- 
propriate their seemingly simple content. 


‘Neither must it be forgotten that the old 


traditional logic and its progeny, our 
language and habits, work against us. 
The reader may be reassured that this 
‘new’ wisdom is much easier than the old 
one. Mathematics is nothing else than 


common sense refined and elevated to the 
rank of science—it is natural to man— 
it covers his ‘intuitions’; whereas the old 
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logic was not equipped to deal with the 
living thought without an unnatural con- 
straint; generally speaking, it rarely cov- 
ered ‘intuitions’ and common sense. 

The reader will get the first sharp 
mental shock in reading the title, which 
tells us that mathematical philosophy, that 
is, the only rigorous scientific philosophy, 
is the ‘study of fate and freedom . . . it 
will become increasingly evident as we 
advance that the work we are to be en- 
gaged in is fundamentally the study of 
fate and freedom—logical fate and intel- 
lectual freedom. . . . Without more talk 
and without danger of misunderstanding, 
we may, I believe, now speak of ideas as 
constituting a world—the world of ideas. 
With that world all human beings as 
humans have to deal—there is no escape; 
it is there and only there that foundations 
are found—foundations for science, foun- 
dations for philosophy, foundations for 
art, foundations for religion, for ethics, 
for government and education; it is in 
the world of ideas and only there that 
human beings as humans may find princi- 
ples or bases for rational theories and 
rational conduct of life, whether individ- 
ual life or community life; choices differ 
but some choice of principles we must 
»make if we are to be really human—if, 
that is, we are to be rational—and when 
we have made it, we are at once bound 
by a destiny of consequences beyond the 
power of passion or will to control or 
modify; another choice of principles is 
but the election of another destiny. The 
world of ideas is, you see, the empire of 
fate. 

‘Is the human intellect, then, a slave? 
No: it is free; but its freedom is not ab- 
solute; it is limited by fact and by law— 
by the laws of thought, by the immutable 
character of ideas and by their unchang- 
ing eternal relationships. Intellectual free- 
dom is freedom to think in accord with 
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the laws of thought, in accord with the 
natures of ideas, in accord with their inter- 
relations, which are unalterable. And no 
variety of human freedom—no institu- 
tion erected in its sacred name—if it does 
not conform to the eternal conditions of 
intellectual freedom—can stand’. 

This discovery of logical fate and free- 
dom, its formulation and elaboration, is 
of such importance that, were it the only 
one in the work, the work would live for 
ever. After some reflection, its practical 
bearing becomes evident in all that our 
talkings about ‘Brotherhood of Man’ or 
‘Democracy’, etc., are beautiful words but 
meaningless so long as we do not inquire 
into the basic premises which underly 
those doctrines and investigate if the 
premises are true; because, if the premises 
should prove to be false, this ‘logical fate’ 
would drive us to disasters. Sad experi- 
ence is daily making it more evident that 
a scientific (not metaphysical) inquiry is 
imperative. As a fact we have not hitherto 
had the method by which to approach or 
handle human affairs in a truly scientific 
spirit, but once this method discovered, 
we have no more excuses for continuing 
to welter in the old chaos. 

There is, perhaps, nothing wrong with 
‘human nature’, but there is something 
basically wrong with our old premises and 
logic. As a fact, every human activity has 
at its foundation some doctrine as an in- 
herent, unconditionally inseparable part 
of the activity. Because of logical fate, 
the analysis of doctrine, which underlies 
all human activities, becomes the most im- 
portant—nay the all-important—fact for 
all the future of man. 


Keyser’s New Method 


Keyser, to the best of my knowledge, 
is the discoverer of a new mathematical 
method whereby this can be accomplished ; 
in a wonderfully precise and clear way, 
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he elaborates the theory of postulates and 
doctrinal functions. Most of what he has 
to say is either entirely new, or given in 
a new form; he illustrates his thesis con- 
tinually with many examples, so as to 
make it perfectly clear to the reader. 

By the discovery and elaboration of 
this logical fate, which dominates our 
lives; by the discovery and elaboration of 
the theory of the doctrinal function, Key- 
ser goes to the very roots, not only of all 
actual, but all potential human knowl- 
edge; to the roots of all human problems 
and relations. What is the importance of 
such theoretical works? Let me answer by 
an example. 

The pyramids were built without the 
knowledge of exact sciences; quite true, 
but what was the waste in effort, the price 
in life and happiness which such igno- 
rance brought upon the people? A Gal- 
ileo; a Newton, a Leibnitz for instance, 
discovered some new facts, gave us some 
new definitions and formulated some new 
methods of handling old problems and 
at each stage of civilization such discover- 
ies and their logical consequences trans- 
formed deeply all our knowledge and 
therefore affected enormously our prac- 
tical achievements. 

The theoretical discoveries and knowl- 
edge as expounded in Keyser’s work will 
deeply transform all human activities, be- 
cause it will enable man to revise un- 
criticized prejudices which, until now, we 
have accepted as truth. “Thought unex- 
pressed is thought concealed, and con- 
cealed thought—light hid under a bushel 


—fades and perishes with the thinker. 


Expressed, however, it lives and grows, 
engendering its kind, adding its flame to 
the flame of other thought, and so that 
radiance which is “all there is” increases 
and tends to abide’. 

The book deals with many ideas inter- 
connected of universal interest, of grave 


importance; they form a system which is 
bound to abide. A short list of subjects 
is an evidence of this: Intellectual Free- 
dom and Logical Fate—Mathematical Ob- 
ligation of Philosophy—Humanistic and 
Industrial Education—Human Ethics not 
a Branch of Zoology—Postulates—The 
Model of Principles and Platforms—Criti- 
cism and the Sword of the Gadfly— 
Municipal Laws and the Laws of Thought 
—Basic Concepts—Propositional and 
Doctrinal Functions—Marriage of Matter 
and Form—lIts Infinite Fertility—Doc- 
trines as Offspring—Interpretations—One 
Doctrinal Function the Matrix of In- 
finitely Many Doctrines Identical in Form, 
Diverse in Content—Essential Discrimina- 
tions—Distinction of Logical and Psy- 
chological—Postulates Properties—Truth 
and Criticism—Mathematical Philosophy 
in the Role of Critic—Aytonomous Truth 
and Falsehood—The Prototype of Rea- 


‘ soned Discourse Often Disguised as in 


The Declaration of Independence, The 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Origin of Species, the Sermon on the 
Mount—Transformation—Involved in all 
Thinking—lIts study the Common Enter- 
ptise of the Sciences—The problem of 
Time and Kindred Problems—Invariance 
—The Ages-old Problem of Permanence 
and Change—The Group Concept—Vari- 
ables and Limits—Mathematical Infinity 
—Hyperspaces—Open Avenues to Higher 
Worlds—Forms of Intellectual Emancipa- 
tion—Mathematics of Psychology—Psy- 
chology of Mathematics—Science and En- 
gineering—Change of Emphasis from 
Non-Human to Human Energies—Science 
as Engineering in Preparation—Engineer- 
ing as Science in Action—Mathematics 
the Guide of the Engineer—Engineering 
the Guide of Humanity—etc., etc. 

Such a book is bound to make a strong 
appeal to all intelligent people. All in- 
telligent persons will find some of their 
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burning questions answered. For in- 
stance, parents are asking: Why should 
our children study mathematics? What is 
the educational value of mathematics? 
Scientists are asking: How is mathematical 
science related to the other cardinal enter- 
prises of Man? Sociologists must ask 
afresh: What is Man? and how can 
mathematical thinking help to make the 
social sciences genuine sciences? Engi- 
neers would like to know: How can we 
humanize engineering? and so on. 


‘What Is That to Me?’ 


The layman, the practical man, the man 
in the street, says: What is that to me? 
The answer is positive and weighty. Our 
life is entirely dependent on the estab- 
lished doctrines of ethics, sociology, polit- 
ical economy, government, law, medical 
science, etc. This affects everyone con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the man in the 
street in the first place, because he is the 
most defcaseless. 

As a fact, most of the so-called scientists 
reject logic entirely, because the old logic 
is misleading, and they are entirely ig- 
norant of this ‘new’ logic, though it is 
sixty-six years old. I explained before 
that science is a joint phenomenon of 
logic and facts, and there can be no es- 
cape from the conclusion that such scien- 
tists as ignore sound logic are not scien- 
tists at all, but merely clerks in scientific 
offices; and yet the people listen to them 
and are too often hypnotized by the non- 
sensical conclusions so misleading and im- 
measurably harmful. 

How about the next generation? their 
future welfare and happiness? If they 
are taught false logic and false doctrines, 
mental cripples are produced, destined 
for a life of misery. Is this what parents 
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want for their beloved ones? What of 
the teachers—the men and women—who 
in the literal sense are the builders of the 
next generations? What do they know 
about the latest progress of knowledge? 
Or are they still in the dark ages of ig- 
norance? With these few points, the 
man in the street has sufficient reason to 
be vitally interested in this subject. 

The new sciences are not strictly ‘popu- 
lar’. Scientists who have spent their lives 
in the studies of classical texts, and who 
are not capable of following up a little 
piece of sound reasoning, and even some 
mathematicians and engineers who have 
learned technic, without bothering to in- 
quire into its meaning or justification, are 
bound to resent these views. The lay- 
man must be conscious of the resistance 
of their petty ambitions. 

True knowledge cannot be concealed 
for long; ignorance, dullness, apathy may 
retard its application and this would 
mean one or two more generations in 
misery. It may take a still more terrible 
World War to whip mankind into the 
realization that man should use his brain 
and the knowledge already at hand. 

A person of high standing, two years 
ago proclaimed the return to ‘normalcy’. 
This word proved prophetic: ‘normalcy’ 
appears to mean the return to waste, com- 
bat, strife, strikes, wars and revolutions. 
Is such a ‘normalcy’ normal to man? Is 
the static animal world of no change be- 
fitting the dynamic being, man? 

The writings of Keyser, besides their 
great scientific value, have another qual- 
ity not easily found in other scientific 
writers, namely, as unexcelled style of 
their own, making his writings not only 
jewels of thought but jewels of style and 
language as well. 
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Literature as Experience 


THE NATURE OF LITERATURE: ITs RE- 
LATION TO SCIENCE, LANGUAGE AND 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE, by Thomas 
Clark Pollock. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1942. 


Professor Pollock's The Nature of Lit- 
erature gives a semantic explanation of 
the processes of communication in liter- 
ature as compared with those in science. 
Literature, he says, 


has as its purpose the expression of an 


experience of a writer through the 
utterance of a series of symbols capable 


of evoking in the mind of a properly. 


qualified reader a controlled experi- 
ence similar to, though of course not 
identical with that of the writer. .. . 


The approach to total communication 
of the affective impacts of an experience 
is then, the special feature of literature. 
Says Professor Pollock: 


Naturally an experience involves 
many private discriminations which 
cannot be expressed satisfactorily 
through a referential use of language. 
One of the great virtues of fiction, for 
example, is that it enables a writer to 
express through an evocative use of 
symbols his awareness of qualities and 
relationships of human beings which 
are too subtle to be pointed at by ref- 
erential statement. 


Science, on the other hand, is limited 
to the communication of those abstrac- 
tions of human experience which are 
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exactly verifiable. Of scientific statement, 
Professor Pollock writes: 

The attempt of men to communi- 
cate knowledge which can be exactly 
and certainly understood thus reduces 
itself, when successful, to the symboli- 
zation of publicly discriminable refer- 
ences. When most successful—that is, 
when most ‘scientific— such commu- 
nication is limited to the statement of 
pointer readings and ideas logically 
derived therefrom. Pointer readings 
may be defined as publicly discrimin- 
able elements of experience, especially 
those elements which are the readings 
of pointers on measuring devices such 
as clocks, weighing machines, ther- 
mometers, and yardsticks. 


The evocative use of verbal symbols, 
which is the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of literary communication, is consid- 
ered by Professor Pollock with respect 
to six of their potentialities. The first is 
their power to act as original stimuli, that 
is to say, their potential effect as pure 
sound when spoken or as handsome 
specimens of penmanship or typography 
when read silently. The sécond is their 
ability to direct the course of the reader's 
experience as a hypnotist’s suggestions do 
‘that of his subject. The third is the ca- 
pacity of single words to evoke a complex 
of psycho-physiological responses quite 
independently of the logic of the state- 
ment of which they are a part, or, to put 
it more simply, the connotative effect of 
single words. The fourth is the power of 
verbal symbols to initiate an experience in 
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the reader which will complete itself 
more vividly than if it were directed by 
the writer explicitly and boringly to the 
bitter end. The fifth is their cumulative 
effect in a pattern which is, not equal to, 
but greater than the sum of their several 
effects. The sixth is their combinability 
into symbolic complexes, which having 
once been formed may be used as units of 
evocative symbolization. 

Although the analysis of the mechan- 
isms of literary communication in The 
Nature of Literature does not add to the 
number which have been described in one 
way or another by writers on literary 
theory before Professor Pollock, it throws 
fresh light on them by describing them 
consistently in the terms of the relatively 
new science of semantics. The semantic 
interpretation of literature which has 
been given such impetus by Ogden and 
Richards’ Meaning of Meaning and 
Richard's Principles of Literary Criticism 
will undoubtedly be stimulated by this 
new volume. Its author's grasp of se- 
mantic principles and his independence 
in applying them to literature should 
command a wide audience of serious 
readers. His criticism of the just men- 
tioned works of Ogden and Richard's 
for their elementalistic ‘strategy’ in classi- 
fying literature shows his originality and 
at the same time his temperance. 

The impatient reader, it must be con- 
fessed, is likely to be discouraged by hav- 
ing to read through nearly a hundred 
pages before coming to the treatment of 
literature proper, which begins in the 
sixth chapter. The first chapter, which 
treats of the commonly accepted modern 
meanings of the word literature, may 
seem to him overelaborated. The second, 
third, and fourth chapters, which restate 
basic semantic principles, will not give 
him a great deal of new information if 
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he has any acquaintance with semantics, 
and may seem to him a disproportionately 
long preamble if he hasn't. His impa- 
tience to get to the point—that is to ‘the 
nature of literature’—after reading the 
first four chapters may make him skip 
through the important fifth chapter on 
the language of science, which is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the understanding 
of the succeeding chapters on the lan- 
guage of literature. 

Any one who reads this book through 
carefully, will recognize its essential unity 
and the important contributions to the 
whole of each part, although he may not 
feel that the lengths of the parts are quite 
proportional to their importance. I, for 
one, should be willing to sacrifice some 
of the rather abstract material in the early 
chapters for a chapter or an appendix 
reporting in detail Professor Pollock's ap- 
proach to a complete piece of literature 
either in his study or before a class. I 
shall certainly read with great interest any 
report of this kind which he may give us 
in a later book or article and so, I am 
sure, will all readers of The Nature of 
Literature. 

Among these, as Professor Pollock re- 
marks in his introduction, there will be 
representatives of three callings, the edu- 
cators interested in developing reading 
techniques in the students in secondary 
school and college, the professors of Jit- 
terae humaniores in colleges and grad- 
uate schools, and the actively practicing 
literary critics. It is to be hoped that 
some of these educators, professors, and 
critics will be stimulated not only to re- 
interpret literature to their several special 
audiences but also to report on their ex- 
periments to the general audience of all 
of us interested in literary theory. 


SANFORD B. MEECH 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
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Parricide and Peace’ 


MIND, MEDICINE, AND Man, by Gregory 
Zilboorg, M.D. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1943. $3.50. 


"When the sons came of age in the 
earliest human families and were power- 
ful enough to compete with their father, 
they were naturally confronted with his 
opposition; he would not tolerate any 
competition. . . . The sons and brothers 
who had competed among themselves 
could not individually stand up against 
the powerful father. . . . The need to se- 
cure food as well as sexual partners, all 
of which was in the hands of the head 
of the family brought the brothers to- 
gether and, thus organized, they over- 
powered the selfish dictatorial father. It 
would seem, then, that the first co-opera- 
tive effort of human organization was 
promoted by economic and sensual mo- 


tives and was inaugurated with the deed: 


of murder.’ 

This is the kind of notion—that the 
first social organization was a co-op for 
father-murder—that scares the tender- 
minded away from Freudian theories and 
sends them scurrying back to less dis- 
quieting theories of human nature. But, 
as Dr: Zilboorg emphasizes repeatedly, 
there is no need to be frightened away by 
these gruesome reflections. The question 
is, what can we do with the theory once 
we have it? Does it or does it not throw 
light on problems that need to be solved? 

In the case of this theory, it happens 
to be an extremely useful one. The ‘mur- 
det’ of one’s father, either in reality or 
symbolically, is a necessary act both for 
the release of childhood resentments and 
for the attainment of adulthood. Replac- 
ing one’s father as head of the family 
business, succeeding one’s boss or super- 


* Reprinted by permission from Chicago Sun 
Book Week, May 9, 1943. 


intendent and getting the job for one- 
self, overthrowing the tyranny of a king, 
or throwing out the party in power in a 
democratic society—all these are acts of 
symbolic parricide. Democracy, from this 
point of view, is psychodynamically a 
social arrangement that enables men to 
unite in brotherhood and commit sym- 
bolic parricide against premiers and presi- 
dents at regular intervals. Instead of 
recoiling in horror from such a notion, 
Dr. Zilboorg tells us, we must face the 
fact that aggressive impulses are there 
anyway. The important thing is to see 
to it that they take socially constructive 
forms. Democracy, from this point of 
view, is an extremely ingenious arrange- 
ment, making for peace. Because aggres- 
sions are symbolically gratified, they need 
not be actualized in, for example, war. 
Fascism, on the other hand, ‘is a cata- 
cylsmic attempt to revert the human com- 
munity to that remote state of civilization 
in which the fathers of the primal horde 
was still all-powerful... . . The father 
demands absolute obedience. He must 
keep the brothers in a state of constant 
dissension in order to secure his own 
peace. To achieve this he must bribe some 
of them to watch and to plunder and if 
necessary, to kill the other brothers. This 
is characteristic of the Fascist state. The 
Elite Guard, the Black Shirts, the Brown 
Shirts, the favored sons bought and cor- 
rupted to induce absolute ebedience are 
constantly on watch against those 
brothers who must be kept in subjuga- 


.tion. The Fascist state represents a regres- 


sion to the earlier, fratricidal state of 
civilization, to a phase which could not 
maintain itself even in . . . primitive civi- 
lization.’ Both in German and in Japa- 
nese culture the enforced repression of 
normal parricidal impulses by the ‘leader 
principle’ and ‘the divinity of the em- 
peror’ results necessarily in aggressions 
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against somebody else: Jews, Czechs or 
Chinese. 

This is only one of the many ways in 
which Dr. Zilboorg explains how the 
psychodynamic principles of Freud are 
eminently practical and usable. Realizing 
that psychoanalytic notions are extremely 
upsetting to our cherished idealizations 
of ourselves, and appreciating fully the 
resistances he must overcome, Dr. Zil- 
boorg has an endlessly patient and tactful 
way of holding the reader's hand while 
he explains to him the more disturbing 
psychoanalytic facts of life. 

Out of so much valuable information 
about man, his neuroses and psychoses, 
the history of the treatment of mental dis- 
eases, the relationship of psychoanalysis 
to social sciences and to religion, it is im- 
possible to select one or two points and 
say, “This is interesting,’ and “This also 
is good.’ I started out to mark the im- 
portant passages and found that there was 
almost as much blue pencil as black print 
in the book when I got through. Every 
general reader should read his account, 
early in the book, of what psychology is, 
and what misconceptions, both lay and 
professional, prevent intelligent discus- 
sion. ‘Psychology,’ he writes, ‘deals 
with the total functions of the organism 
.. . The popular notion that a psycho- 
logical reaction is something ‘purely 
mental’ is shown to be disastrously mis- 
leading in its implications. 

Furthermore, all lawyers should read 
his chapter on the legal aspects of insan- 
ity. Dr. Zilboorg shows that, as the rules 
are now arranged, it is impossible for a 
psychiatrist to take the stand in a court 
of law and do justice to himself or his 
science. The setup is entirely wrong, and 
the questions he is forced to answer are 
incapable of being answered in scientific 
ways. As matters now stand, ‘legal in- 
sanity’ is something entirely different 
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from psychiatrists’ notions of mental dis- 
ease; it is as if there were ‘legal pneu- 
monia’ as distinct from medically recog- 
nized pneumonias. 

Finally, as a student of general seman- 
tics, I cannot refrain from quoting Dr. 
Zilboorg on a characteristic disorder of 
our times: his statement of it is required 
reading for teachers, preachers, scholars 
and other exponents of the verbal arts— 
including book reviewers. ‘We know 
from clinical observation, he writes, 
‘that many persons seem to talk as if 
only the words used are important and 
not the things behind the words; they 
weave endless meshes of words and well- 
knit phrases which have no tangible or 
otherwise sensible quality of actual con- 
cepts or things behind them. . . . One of 
the most frequent variants of this tend- 
ency of reason to become diverted or per- 
verted from its true psychobiological 
function is the so-called “purely intellec- 
tual” type. . . . In these cases, reason re- 
jects the psychological realities and stands 
alone with a few bare facts and lean con- 
cepts in its hands. The great majority of 
people show varying degrees of being 

“intellectual” in this sense. . . . These peo- 
ple are for the most part not sick people, 
but individuals whose primary defense 
of the ego is an artificial divorcement 
from the very sources of man’s personal- 
ity. . . . It is this characteristic variant of 
man’s adaptation that played one of the 
most important roles in the violent oppo- 
sition to the discovery of the dynamics 
of the unconscious, and to anything that 
is not measured by a ruler or not thought 
out as a well-arranged, systematized, 
seemingly very logical, incisive con- 
struction.” 

If only there were some way of getting 
the Neo-Aristotelians to understand this! 

S. I. HAYAKAWA 
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Communication from Korzybski 
Dear Hayakawa: 


We at the Institute are very happy 
that you have been selected as the 
editor of ETC. We hear that some of the 
readers like the title ETC. and that a few 
do not. Personally I feel that the publica- 
tion of the Society could not have a 
better title. After all, our work is based 
on a non-aristotelian orientation, in 
which a supposedly ‘innocent’ change in 
punctuation occurs. Thus, in an aristotel- 
ian two-valued orientation we habitually 
had a ‘period and stop’ attitude, as if what 
was said covered ‘all’ the characteristics 


of what we were talking about. In a non-. 


aristotelian infinite-valued orientation we 
do not assume that whatever we may say 
covers ‘all’ the characteristics of a situ- 
ation, and so we remain conscious of a 
permanent ‘etcetera’ instead of having the 
dogmatic ‘period and stop’ attitude. This 
turns out to be a key problem in general 
semantics and is much more serious than 
a mere grammatical device: it involves a 
whole re-orientation fundamental in our 
extensional work. For these serious and 
complex considerations of rigidity versus 
flexibility, please disregard the critics of 
the title ETC., as it turns out to be a most 
appropriate title. 
Yours cordially, 
ALFRED KORZYBSKI 


The Semantics of Personal Names 


What's Your Name? By Louis Ada- 
mic (Harper and Brothers, 1942) is an 
extraordinarily interesting account of one 
neglected aspect of human symbolic be- 


havior: people’s reactions to ‘funny- 
sounding’ foreign names. In order to 
avert hostility or derision, as well as to 
avoid spelling troubles, immigrants have 
constantly changed or modified their 
names. But the change of name may it- 
self react upon the person who has made 
the change. Sometimes he changes his 
habits in order to ‘live up to’ his new 
‘americanized’ mame; sometimes he is 
made unhappy because he is uneasy about 
having given up his ‘right’ name. Ada- 
mic’s book is popular and non-technical, 
and it provides abundant case-studies in- 
teresting to the student of general se- 
mantics. In addition it tells us much 
about the special adjustment problems of 
immigrants and the children of immi- 
grants. 


English Teachers in Action 


In an article entitled ‘Some Misconcep- 
tions About General Semantics’ (College 
English, April 1943), Francis P. Chis- 
holm, of the Department of English, 
Syracuse University, gives a temperate 
and lucid explanation of his reasons 
for disagreeing with Professor Ronald 
S. Crane, of the Department of English, 
University of Chicago, who challenged 
the views of semanticists in an earlier 


article in College English, ‘Semantics and 
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the Teaching of Prose Literature’ (Oc- 
tober, 1942). 

Professor Margaret Schlauch, of the 
Department of English, New York Uni- 
versity, and author of The Gift of 
Tongues (Modern Age, 1942), has writ- 
ten an article entitled ‘Semantics as So- 
cial Evasion’ in the Fall, 1942, issue of 
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the Marxist quarterly Science and Society. 
‘The term ‘“‘semantics’,’ she writes, ‘is 
indeed being used with some of the rapt 
solemnity more properly associated with 
tribal cults and shaman’s magic. Absurd 
claims are put forward for this discipline 
by non-specialists, and an eager if un- 
founded optimism is evoked in wide 
circles of the reading public. . . . With 
enviable confidence, Korzybski offers to 
lead us into the Paradise of proper un- 
derstanding. He is presenting us with a 
variant of the familiar exhortation: Let 
us clear up our definitions and all will be 
well.’ It is disheartening to find a scholar 
of Professor Schlauch’s attainments har- 
boring this tiresome misconception of se- 
mantics—a misconception quite wide- 
spread among people whose knowledge 
of the subject is limited to a review they 
read somewhere once of—what was the 
name of that book?—oh, yes, The Ty- 
ranny of Words, by some guy with a 
Japanese name. 

Professor Schlauch’s most remarkable 
discovery, however, is that some of Kor- 
zybski’s views are ‘obviously colored by 
race prejudice’. She bases this charge on 
a misreading of a sentence in Science and 
Sanity: ‘One cannot but see, at least as 
far as the white race is concerned, that 
a change from an aristotelian to a non- 
aristotelian system must be momentous’ 
(p. 52). This she interprets as meaning 
that Korzybski regards a non-aristotelian 
system as being ‘beyond the capacities of 
persons with pigmented epidermis’. As 
a reading of the context reveals, Kor- 
zybski is merely limiting his statement to 
people of ‘western civilization’, and al- 
lowing for the possibility that non-white 
peoples, who on the whole have not been 
nurtured in aristotelian traditions, may 
not even need special training in order to 
achieve a non-aristotelian orientation. 
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‘Brief Psychotherapy’ 


Dr. S. H. Kraines of the Illinois 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, University of 
Illinois College of Medicine, has written 
an important article on a brief technique 
of treatment for neuroses that may be 
utilized by the physician not psychiat- 
rically trained. It is entitled ‘Brief Psy- 
chotherapy’ and appears in Mental Hy- 
giene, January 1943 (Vol. XXVII, pp. 
70-79). The most important stage of this 
brief therapy, according to Dr. Kraines, 
is the ‘therapy of attitudes.’ 

In calling the attention of the editor 
of ETC. to Dr. Kraines’s article, Alfred 
Korzybski writes: “This therapy of atti- 
tudes is exactly the field where general 
semantics may be helpful to psycho- 
therapy, and where we are successful, if 
successful at all. The change from the 
aristotelian to a non-aristotelian orienta- 
tion is exactly that change of attitudes.’ 


‘Memory’ 


Dr. Elwood Murray, head of the De- 
partment of Speech and Dramatics, Uni- 
versity of Denver, has prepared some 
notes ‘On Remembering and Forgetting’. 
We remember, he says, what our nervous 
systems evaluate as important and forget 
what we evaluate as unimportant. The 
improvement of memory, therefore, is 
not a matter of learning trick mnemonic 
devices, but presumably a matter of ‘im- 
proving our evaluations’. ‘A chief factor 
underlying the forgetting of a person's 
name,’ he writes, ‘may well be the evalu- 
ation we have made of him. It may be 
that unconsciously we do not evaluate 
him as important.’ A further complica- 
tion to the problem of remembering and 
forgetting is the fact that many per- 
sons feel that ‘all forgetting is bad’, 
while others react with another all-ness: 
namely, ‘I cannot memorize poetry,” or 
‘I cannot remember names.’ 
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Proper ordering of one’s reactions, 
which implies ‘less effort, less concentra- 
tion on the words as such, and more 
concentration on the underlying territor- 
ies,’ will, Dr. Murray believes, in improv- 
ing evaluations, also improve memory at 
the same time. On the basis of general 
semantics theory, there is reason to be- 
lieve that Dr. Murray's perceptions in 
this matter are correct. Anyone investi- 
gating problems of memory who wishes 
to comment on Dr. Murray's views for 
the purpose of corroborating, modify- 
ing, or disputing them, is invited to com- 
municate his findings either to Dr. Mur- 
ray directly, or to the Editors of ETC. 


Tensions and Personality 


Can a personality be described, asks 
Dr. Lewis A. Dexter in an article en- 
titled “A Note on the Unification of So- 
ciology and Physiology’ in Psychiatry 
(Vol. VI, No. 1, February 1943), in 
terms of the organism's characteristic ten- 
sions? ‘For example, it is entirely pos- 
sible that when threatened with possible 
loss of prestige, Mr. X contracts ab- 
dominal muscles more markedly than do 
other people; whereas Mr. Y contracts 
_eye muscles especially... . An organism 
learns to to similar situations in 
a similar fashion. A useful way of an- 
alyzing this process may be to analyze 
characteristic tensions of specific organ- 
isms. That is to say, organism A learns to 
respond automatically . . . to situations 
b’, b”, b", as resembling 6. It follows 
that when any situation resembles 5 suffi- 
ciently, a complex pattern of tensions 
automatically arises. These automatically- 
appearing tensions are usually called 
habits; and habits—or patterns of habit 
—afe usually called character. . . . Such 
amorphous notions as “attitude” might be 
given a definite location by students of 


A Note from M. Kendig 

For his formulations and exposition of 
convergent phenomena (following ‘laws’ 
of classical physics and the older notions 
of ‘causality’) and divergent phenomena 
(best understood on the basis of quantum 
theory of modern physics) and their ap- 
plication to an understanding of human 
affairs, and also for his remarks on the 
importance of intuition as against logic, 
M. Kendig calls the attention of readers 
to Dr. Irving Langmuit’s address, ‘Sci- 
ence, Common Sense and Decency’, 
which appears in the January 2, 1943 
issue of Science. 

She also recommends to the special at- 
tention of educators the monograph by 
Coghill on Early Embryonic Somatic 
Movements in Birds and in Mammals 
Other Than Man, published by the So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development, 
National Research Council (Washington, 
D.C., 1940). The last paragraph of the 
monograph shows its importance to stu- 
dents of general semantics: ‘From this 
consideration of the literature on fetal 
behavior one is justified in concluding 
that there are no primary reflexes that 
become integrated into more general 
or more comprehensive patterns, but that 
reflexes are secondary and are developed 
by individuation within a total behavior 
pattern of primary integration.’ 

R. M. Ogden, Professor of Psychology 
and Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Cornell University, has an’ ar- 
ticle in The Philosophical Review, No- 


. vember 1942 (pp. 559-573), entitled 


‘Science and Knowledge.’ He deals with 
the ancient ‘quarrel’ of science vs. art, 
religion, and*social ideology in the light 
of general semantics. (In the same 


periodical, January 1935, Dr. Ogburn 
wrote one of the better reviews of the 
first edition of Science and Sanity.) An- 
other important application of general se- 
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mantics is to be found in Chapter XXIII 
on ‘Ideologies’ in Paul Schilder's Goals 
and Desires of Man (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942). 

For a better understanding of psycho- 
somatic factors in adjustment, Korzybski 
is generally recommending the Bulletin 
of the Menninger Clinic, issued bi- 
monthly by the Menninger Clinic, To- 
peka, Kansas (annual subscription, $2). 
An especially important issue, that of 
January 1943, containing an article, 
‘Functional Disturbances in the Sexual 
Life of Women’, by a member of this 
Society, Robert P. Knight, M.D., can be 
ordered from the Institute of General Se- 
mantics (price: 50 cents). 


Preventive Guidance 


‘It has long been my personal belief,’ 
writes Elsie May Smithies of the Univer- 
sity High School, Chicago, in the Journal 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women (Vol. VI, No..1, October 
1942), ‘that educators have permitted too 
many things to happen to young people. 
As a palliative gesture educational pro- 
grams have been including “remedial” 
courses in increasing numbers. Well 
might the educator look to the physician. 
In the field of medicine, no great ad- 
vance . . . was made until doctors began 
to work on preventive medicine. 

‘Is preventive guidance a workable and 
feasible objective? . . . Can psychological 
principles be taught to adolescents so that 
emotional upsets can be prevented? If 
this type of instruction is to be at all 
practical . . . can these psychological prin- 
ciples be taught to groups? 

Miss Smithies believes that such ‘pre- 
ventive guidance’ to groups is possible. 
In her paper she describes the teaching of 
general semantics to a group of 43 ninth- 
grade girls. A full account is given of 
the setting, conditions, and content of 
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the instruction, and numerous quotations 
from the children themselves illustrate 
the kind of questions, problems, preju- 
dices, and difficulties dealt with by the 
group. Indexing, dating, ‘map-territory 
relationships’, the permanent ‘etc.’, and 
the signs of ‘emotional immaturity’ were 
explained, and a report is given of the 
students’ own accounts of their attempts 
(often successful) to apply formulations 
of general semantics to their own lives. 
Miss Smithies’ paper will be of great 
value to parents and teachers interested 
in the application of general semantics 
in the education of adolescents. 


Lundberg on Linguistics 


‘If science . . . should be the core of 
the curriculum in modern general edu- 
cation, some minimum attention should 
be paid to it by all students. What 
would be absolutely required under this 
view of education? 

‘In the first place I would require a 
demonstrated knowledge of the nature 
symbols and signs and the nature of the 
tules governing the use of symbols in 
human communication. . . . This I take 
to be what Hutchins means by his em- 
phasis on grammar, logic, rhetoric, and 
mathematics. I thoroughly agree with 
him, provided it is clearly understood that 
I do not mean dead languages, primitive 
logic, or obsolete mathematics, but mod- 
ern linguistics, semantics, and the mathe- 
matics and logic of the past fifty years. 
The evolution of all of these may be 
studied properly and profitably as his- 
tory, mythology, magic, numerology, and 
superstition. But first, and as mecessary 
equipment for the study of this back- 
ground, the student must be familiar with 
contemporary tested knowledge on these 
subjects. .. . 

“Adequate instruction in the fields of 
linguistics and semantics would contrib- 
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ute much to the resolution of the thor- 
oughly obsolete cleavage between the 
“mental” and the “physical”, between 
the “material” and the so-called “non- 
material”, “‘social”, etc., which is today 
perhaps the chief obstacle to the unity 
of all the sciences, including the social.’ 
From “What To Do With the Human- 
ities’, by George A. Lundberg, Harper's 
Magazine, June, 1943. 


The Establishing of ‘Meaning’ 


‘Thomas Bartell, 25, on trial for the 
murder of his daughter, Linda, 20 
months old, will see the completion of 
the jury today in Chief Justice John A. 
Sbarbaro’s court. . . . Throughout the ses- 
sion yesterday, young Mrs. Thelma Bartell 

. . Sat with her mother, Mrs. Charlotte 
Tipton, who . . . will testify against Bar- 
tell, giving evidence that little Linda stif- 
fened in fright at the mere sound of her 
father's voice.’ Chicago Times, May 26, 
1943. 


News Notes 


Between May and November, 1942, 
Dr. Hildreth Caldwell was chairman of 
a group of Los Angeles physicians in- 
terested in the study and discussion of 
general semantics. With the departure of 
many of the members of the group into 
military service, these meetings have been 
suspended. . . . Jeanette (Mrs. Wilkie) 
Mahoney, an honorary lieutenant-colonel 
in the U.S. Army, is engaged in morale 


and educational work with Negro troops. - 


She has been employing with marked suc- 
cess general semantics methods in teach- 
ing illiterate soldiers to read and write. 
. . .» Edwin Green's column ‘General Se- 
mantics and Human Affairs, which ap- 
peared weekly in the Los Angeles Daily 
News, has been suspended since his in- 
duction into the Army. 
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For five days last February, Donald 
McLean, consulting psychologist, spon- 
sored at his Psychological Center in Los 
Angeles a seminar in ‘Psycho-Somatic As- 
pects of Dentistry’. Participants were 
members of the Southern California 
Branch of the California Dental As- 
sociation. Michael Walsh, nutritionist 
of San Diego, opened and closed the 
seminars; Mr. McLean contributed the 
second and fourth lectures, and Dr. 
Douglas G. Campbell of the University 
of California at Berkeley conducted the 
third session. This seminar was repeated 
in San Diego early in April, and in 
Berkeley in May. 

Further applications of general se- 
mantics reported: In research work on 
stomach ulcers at the Mayo Institute, by 
Capt. (Dr.) Everett DeLong. . . . In ar- 
ticles and stories for the army newspaper, 
Bomb Bay, by Cpl. John Becket, 50th 
Airbase Squadron, Hammer Field, 
Fresno, California. . . . In a series of 
talks as a member of the Los Angeles 
City Defense Council, by Miss Vocha 
Fiske. . . . In the training of workers at 
the North American Aviation Company, 
by Mr. Richard Kilpatrick. . . . In person- 
nel work for Carnegie Steel Company, by 
Mr. Lloyd Morain, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. .. In arguing an important case in torts, 
by Mr. Louis N. Wolf, attorney of Jop- 
lin, Mo. 


An Appeal 


The Editors of ETC. urgently request 
readers to send in (1) original manu- 
scripts; (2) reprints of articles they have 
written, for possible republication in 
ETC. or for notice in our ‘News and 
Miscellany’; (3) information about ar- 
ticles they have read, which ought either 
to be reprinted or editorially noted; (4) 
news, comments, and criticisms. 
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LOVE AGAINST HATE by Karl Menninger, M.D. $3.50 


How we can use the power of love in solving our personal problems 
and the problems of society. “Dr. Menninger has not pulled his 
punches. The problems of daily living come under his vigorous and 
penetrating analysis.”.—N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. 


MIND, MEDICINE, AND MAN by Gregory Zilboorg, M.D. 
$3.50 


“Mind, Medicine, and Man seems to me one of the finest and yet 
most provocative, one of the broadest and yet soundest treatments 
of some of the critical problems of our age which I have read.”— 
Professor Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard University. 


LANGUAGE IN ACTION by S. |. Hayakawa $2.00 


“In every page: this extraordinary book opens new vistas of meaning, 
new understandings of that series of symbols we call language, and 
what Dr. Hayakawa seeks to achieve and does achieve, is to present 


that language in action and to reveal the dynamic effect it can and- 


does have, for good and ill alike, upon human affairs.”—W. A. Tutte, 
The Vancouver Sun. - 
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WHAT ETC. will CONTAIN . ee 


An excerpt from the preliminary statement of the editors: 


(1) Original articles on the theoretical foundations of General Semantics 
and Non-aristotelian systems, as well as on the theoretical or experimental appli- 
cation of the formulations of General Semantics to special fields of scientific, 
humanistic, and practical endeavor. 

(2) Articles not dealing ifically with General Semantics but which 
either (a) clarify special problems and offer illustrations of the theories of 
General Semantics, or (6) give expression to points of view or aims parallel to 
the aims of the Society. It has frequently been remarked that one of the trage- 
dies of scientific and scholarly publication is that articles which may be useful 
and important to workers in many diverse fields rarely come to the attention of 
a but the readers of a single, highly specialized journal. For this reason, ETC. 
will, in each issue, reprint from various technical journals selected articles 


which, because of their relevance to problems of human symbolic and linguistic 
1} functioning, merit the attention of an audience beyond the professional circles 
i for which they were originally intended. 
(3) Reviews of books which, for one reason or another, may be of impor- 
4 tance to students of General Semantics. It will be part of ETC.’s policy to review 


old as well as recently published books. Because of the diversity of interests 
among members of the Society, books which are already well known for their 
value to semantic inquiry among a few members in one field of knowledge 
often need to be made to members in other fields. 


(4) News of activities in semantics, general semantics, and related fields. 


Your subscription is cordially invited. 
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